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. . » Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achiev) 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of entici: 
young people to learn about and understand the —_ 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of the C 
a . . . “4 aR ‘ ra x€ 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles : 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STAI 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Biri 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to 
chosen work. As _ Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERF! 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have lov 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled af’ 


ac 


of 


i all 
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the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses i | th 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that the re 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn an so! 
learn. » “C 


That’s why school systems all over the country a|_ 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillfi th 
guidance right into the classroom. That’s why you shoul in 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with i 

| 
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\4 
Everett T. Shoemaker, the man who represen 1s 
Dr. Zim and OUR WONDERFUL WORLD in Wi ~ cil 
consin. Like all representatives of the Scho0 
and Library Division of Spencer Press, M as 
Shoemaker is an educator of experience, a for ~ il 
mer Teacher in several Wisconsin Schools. L 7 
him tell you about Dr. Zim and the philosophi | lia 


behind OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. You'll leat! » 
about a new world of help in your teaching @ 
Mr. Shoemaker’s address: 614 Harrison Stret, ~ CO 
Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 4 th 
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wees Spencer Press, inc) :: 


Plate School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Directo SU 


Library 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Division 














A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Coripat} 
Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMIERIC! 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
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Letters 
Comment on NEA Workshop 
Washington, D. C. 

| want you to know that we are 
very grateful to you, and to your 
siaff, for the superb job you did on 
tl. Wisconsin Conference, Both in 
th planning, and in carrying on the 
conference, your good help was 
always there to move us along. It 
ws a real pleasure to ‘meet your 
st. lf associates, and to get to know 
thom as individuals instead of as 
noes on paper. They are a fine 
up. 

am quite thrilled at the pro- 
fe.sional spirit that characterized 
ovr meetings. I hope and_ believe 
that some really fine results will 
follow. ... 

Ivan A, Booker, Director 
Membership Division 

[t has been a pleasure to work 
with the NEA representatives who 
have come to Wisconsin. Rest as- 
sured that we will do our best to 
acquaint teachers about the values 
of NEA membership. 

* & © 
Get-Up-And-Go 
pega weua le Ls and I thought your 
local presidents meeting was most 
interesting and informative. 

While I do not understand thoroly 
the advantages of the “high school 
redistricting” I certainly admire 
someone as you who has a little 
“Get-up-and-go” spirit. It seems as 
tho there are too few of such people 
in the field of education. 


Liability Insurance 
Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. LeRoy Peterson was in our 
city talking with us about the legal 
aspects of education. We were also 
alerted to our responsibilities and 
liabilities, 

One of our teachers who has just 
come up from Illinois mentioned 
that in Illinois the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association carries insurance 
that protects its members in case 
of suit brought against them. Have 
you ever considered such an_in- 
surance program for the WEA 
members? .... 

ROLLAND Nock 

Last year the WEA Executive 
Committee recommended to the 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to ‘pass the salt’’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 
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Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits ot 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 





Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 








The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 
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Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 
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Representative Assembly that such 
insurance should be carried by the 
WEA for its members. The proposal, 
however, was defeated in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly because it was 
argued that some boards of educa- 
tion already carry such insurance 
for teachers, and furthermore it was 
felt that this type of insurance was 
the responsibility of the school 
boards. 

* 8 #8 
Questions about Curriculums 

Hales Corners, Wis. 

The Ben Franklin School is plan- 

ning to revise their science curricu- 


lum from grades one thru eight. We 
would like you to send us materials 
that might be helpful with our 
revision. . . 

BARBARA EVANSON 


* 


Cedarburg, Wis. 

We are attempting to expand our 
interscholastic athletic program into 
the grade school. However, we are 
running into a bit of opposition on 
the standpoint of the advisability 
of such a program for the 7th & 8th 
grade level. 


Could you send information both 
pro and con on this matter or tell 











THOUSANDS OF WISCONSIN TEACHERS © 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 
YOU BE THE JUDGE 


Compare Benefits, Rates and 
Service and You Will 


Enroll in the Group Plan 


SPONSORED AND ENDORSED BY 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Evanston, Illinois) 





415 W. MAIN ST. | 
MADISON, WISCONSIN | 
| 











me where I might find material on 
competition for the grade school 
level? 
Donatp L. HERCULES 
Athletic Director 


Your best source for material on 
any part of the curriculum is Arthur 
Adkins, curriculum coordinator, 
State Department of Public Instruc. 
tion, Madison, 

- ms 


Service to Many 


La Crosse, Wis 


Please accept the sincere thanks 
of this office for the receipt of copies 
of Salary Schedule Practices in Wis- 
consin Schools—1958-59. This serv ice 
from you and your research dep: tt- 
ment is a very valuable service to 
many of us... 

A. F. JoRDAN 
Superintendent 0 
Schools 


* & 


Added Touch 


Waukesha, Wis 
I just received my copy of ‘he 
salary schedule practices and wish 
to congratulate you on a first class 
job. It is a professional looking job 
and is much more attractive and 
readable. The information has al- 
ways been there, but this is an 
added touch of the professional 
master! 
R. G. HEIN 
Superintendent 
It costs a little more but perhaps 
it is worth it. 
= & 8 


Getting Along in Years 


River Forest, Ill. 


I am trying to determine which 
is the oldest educational journal 
presently published in our country. 
Our journal, Lutheran Education, 
has been published uninterruptedly 
since 1865. Consulting Ulrich’s Peri- 
odical Directory, 1 find your Journal 
listed as published since “1856?” 
This questioned “birth certificate” of 
your Journal prompts me to ask you 
for the actual date of your Journal's 
first publication. 

THEO. KUEHNERT 
Concordia Teachers Colleg« 

Altho we cannot claim continucus 
publication since 1856, the orgen- 
ized teachers of Wisconsin begin 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
in March 1856. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Dec. 26-30—Joint meeting, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association and_ the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. C. 

> Dec. 28-30—National Council of Teachers 

3 of Mathematics, New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 7-11—National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Philadelphia, 
p 

Feb, 12-14—American Association of Col- 
lees for Teacher Education, Chicago, 
ll 


Es 


Feb. 13—Southern Wisconsin Education 
» Association, Madison 
Feb. 14-18—American Association of 
+  §<hool Administrators, Atlantic City, 
# N. J. 
" Feb. 28-Mar. 4—NEA Department of Ele- 
"mentary School Principals, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 

6—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Apr. 3-4—Governor’s Conference on Youth, 
Madison 

Apr. 10—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Green Bay 

May 7-10—North Central Music Educators 
National Conference, Chicago 


Mar 
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June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

_ WEA Officers for 1958 
s President 
| Gmsert L. ANDERSON ...... Beaver Dam 
: President-Elect 

[Si ei.) 3 (ay ane eee a Janesville 
i First Vice President 
S Donarp C. HOmrr .. 2.06600: Jefferson 
Second Vice President 
* Howarp C. KOEPPEN .......... Clinton 
; Third Vice President 
= Paut R. SCHWANDT ..........- Oshkosh 

Executive Secretary 
HG, WHINEIO® ...0 550 cues Madison 
Treasurer 

Fie Me VINCE cco ics: Stevens Point 
4 WEA Executive Committee 
_ GmBerT ANDERSON ........ Beaver Dam 
BBSRC aie orasetceave wie since Janesville 
j Donarp ©. THOEFT ...6.0 66 6-000 e Jefferson 
) Howarp C. KOEPPEN .......... Clinton 
fl Paut R. SCHWANDT ........0%. Oshkosh 
_ LeRoy Pererson, Past Pres. ....Madison 








District 1 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 

District II 
ALMA THERESE Linx (1958) 


. ..Oshkosh 


, District 1 
D.E. Fisep (1959) 2 060.0% La Crosse 
District IV 
Ratrn Eenz: (1959) 2... 6.26.04 Berlin 


: 

District V 

2 DonaLp E. Upson (1958) ... .Janesville 
g 


District VI 


ELLEN Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 
F Professional Staff 
' H.C. Wemtuicx ....Executive Secretary 
m Cuarces U. FRAILEY ......... Research 
B Ross B. ROWEN ........... Publications 
| Roperr MunceEr ..Locals-PR Consultant 
' A. W. ZELLMER ..Locals-FTA Consultant 
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God give us men, a time like this demands. Comn 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands, % 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog ES C 

In public duty and private thinking. 
—Josian Gitpert HoLLanp - ture 
- port 
Deadlines must be met! This is written before our annual convention. It is B can 
caught in the crossfire of convention plans, report cards to be completed, parent BT hi 
conference schedules to be prepared, and a PTA program on the Monday follow- E Unit 
ing convention for American Education Week. | visit 
My year as your WEA president is drawing to a close. It has been a chal- peo] 
lenging and pleasing experience. Speaking to civic, PTA, school, fraternal, and have 
service groups was an especially rich experience. Attending national conventions vine 
in Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Cleveland, and St. Louis gave me a broader ciet) 
perspective. Local and state meetings gave me the grass roots approach so help- colle 
ful in dealing with our mutual problems. Committee meetings found my fellow » sanc 
colleagues working diligently for our welfare and education. thru 
1958 was an unusual year for education. As one wit has said, “Everyone caus 
got into his orbit and beeped about education.” Every medium of communica- | of a 
tion came under a welter of words relating to education. of w 
It was my privilege to be one of 100 teachers from the U. S., Hawaii, and beer 
Puerto Rico to attend the First NEA School for Salary Scheduling in Washing- » loca 
ton, D. C., Oct. 9-11. The problem ultimately came to rest upon school finance. » perr 
Financial problems was a major conclusion of the Rockefeller Report so ably In x 
defined in Pursuit of Excellence in these words: ; sibil 
“All the problems of the schools lead us back sooner or later to one basic hun 
problem—financing.” Good schools in a way cost money but in the end pay spor 
dividends. The NEA and the WEA can assist locals in this perplexing problem. boar 
Their publications and services at both the national and state level are yours only 
for the asking. » inte 
NEA membership trends in Wisconsin are encouraging. One hundred per ; a be 
cent cities and counties are becoming more commonplace. Wisconsin, with | bety 
Clarice Kline, former WEA president as a candidate for president-elect of the istra 
NEA at St. Louis in 1959, should leave no stone unturned to reach our goal of » leav 
10,000 NEA members. adr 
A WEA presidency is a unique experience. It has been a great privilege » will 
serving Wisconsin teachers. We have grown from 8 in 1853 to over 28,000 in 5 desi 
1958. We hold to our charter “the mutual improvement of its members and the » emp 
advancement of public education thruout Wisconsin.” > mar 
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, 1958 


d Dr. Conant addressed an audience of over 1,200 school 
and educators of Wisconsin at Mad- 
Schumpert of 


» members, 
- ison Central 








interested citizens, 


High School. Mrs. R. L. 





board 


the Joint 


Committee on Education directed the question and answer period. 


ITIZENS ot Wisconsin are 
deeply concerned with the fu- 


ture of public education. The im- 














portance of such organized concern 
can hardly be over-emphasized. As 
I have been travelling around the 
United States during the past year 
visiting high schools and talking to 
people about public education, I 
have become more and more con- 
vinced that the future of our so- 
ciety will be determined by the 
collective action of citizens in thou- 
sands and thousands of communities 
thruout the land, This is true be- 
cause of our system of local control 
of our public schools. And in spite 
of what some radical reformers have 
been saying, I am convinced that 
local control of our schools is a 
permanent feature of our system. 
In most states this places a respon- 
sibility directly on the electorate in 
hundreds of school districts—the re- 
sponsibility of electing a good school 
board. A good school board is not 
only a board composed of honest, 
intelligent, and devoted citizens, but 
a board which knows the difference 
between policy making and admin- 
istration; a good school board will 
leave matters of personnel to the 
administrative officers, the members 
will lean over backwards in their 
desire not to become involved in the 
employment of teachers. There are 


/ Many examples, unfortunately, of 


situations where this is not the case, 


_ and petty politics have entered the 


2 


situation. When this occurs, the mo- 
rale of the teaching staff is conspicu- 
cus by its absence. The teachers 
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soon realize that the road to promo- 
tion and pay is open to those who 
“know the right people.” Under such 
conditions it is almost impossible to 
have good schools. Therefore, the 
first requisite for a good public 
school system is a good school 
board, Here in Wisconsin, this 
means a wise decision by the local 
clectorate year after year. 


Community Traditions 

Wise decisions by electorates de- 
pend to a considerable degree on 
the traditions of the community. For 
the welfare of the public school in 
each locality, there ought to be a 
group of leading citizens represent- 
ing a broad cross-section of the com- 
munity who are concerned with the 
schools—a group which includes not 
only parents who are (or should be, 
of course) concerned, but men and 
women whose children are no longer 
of school age. I am told that the 


Editor's Note: This article is based on 
the address by James B. Conant, president 
emeritus, Harvard University, and former 
U. S. Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. For two years he has been 
studying the American high school under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation ad- 
ininistered by the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton, New Jersey. In visits 
to more than 50 comprehensive high 
schools in 20 states, including Wisconsin, 
he has been observing: good educational 
practices and analyzing their effects on 
the total school program. His address in 
Madison, Oct. 20, 1958, was sponsored by 


the Joint Committee on Education in 
Wisconsin, the Citizens Committee on 
Education for Wisconsin, and the Wis- 


consin Association of School Boards. 


Laymen and educators can meet 


The Challenge 
Facing Our 
High Schools 


without sacrificing our 
basic educational policies. 


JAMES B. CONANT 


number of local citizens committees 
in various states has_ increased 
greatly in the last ten years and that, 
with a few exceptions, these commit- 
tees have been most constructive in 
their actions. They may be formed 
on an “ad hoc” basis to explain to 
the electorate the need for a bond 
issue, for example. Or they may be 
continuing committees to help the 
school board explain to the commu- 
nity the purposes and needs of the 
schools. 


In some states, and I here include 
Wisconsin, the number one problem 
at the state level is the elimination 
of the small high school thru wise 
district reorganization. I have _be- 
come convinced by what I have seen 
in the last year and by the evidence 
presented by those with wide experi- 
ence in school administration that 
a high school with a graduating 
class of less than 100 cannot provide 
a satisfactory education. This is par- 
ticularly true in regard to the edu- 
cation of the more able pupils—the 
bright boy or girl about which we 
have heard so much in recent 
months—the group I like to desig- 
nate as the “academically talented.” 
I have been surprised to see how 
different are different states in this 
matter of the small high school. In 
California less than 5% of the youth 
of high school age attend a high 
school that is too small (i.e., with a 
graduating class of less than 100). 
In contrast, there are other states 
where two-thirds of the boys and 
girls are going to schools in which 
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they cannot obtain a_ satisfactory 
education because the school is far 
too small. The country over, some- 
thing like a third of the youth are 
thus deprived of an opportunity to 
develop their talents thru formal 
schooling. If district reorganization 
were as effective in all the states 
as it has been in California or New 
Jersey, one can calculate that, in- 
stead of 23,000 high schools in the 
nation, there would only be 8 or 9 
thousand. Such a possibility has a 
bearing on the present shortage of 
teachers, by the way, particularly 
the shortage of teachers of those 
subjects which can be studied profit- 
ably by only a fraction of the entire 
youth of the country, such as phys- 
ics, chemistry, trigonometry, and 
foreign languages. 


Aware of Problem 

Here in Wisconsin, the citizens 
and the educational leaders of the 
State have shown that thev are 
aware of this problem, Last year the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion published a very interesting re- 
port on the effects of the size of high 
schools on enriched offerings of elec- 
tive subjects. Conclusive evidence 
was presented that in Wisconsin 
“high schools with small enrollments 
fail to provide top-notch educational 
programs.” Furthermore, it was 
shown that, as enrollment increases, 
the number of course offerings in- 
creases and the per pupil costs 
decrease. 


Remedial action has not as yet 
been really effective. In 1957, 3 out 
of every 8 high school seniors were 
in high schools too small to offer an 
adequate program. More than four- 
fifths of the State’s high schools fit 
into this category. The need for dis- 
trict reorganization is pressing. The 
remedy is clear. The first step should 
be legislation to include all parts 
of the state in a high school district. 
Next, the legislature should offer 
financial inducements to small dis- 
tricts to consolidate. A clear state- 
ment of policy by the legislature 
will strengthen the State Depart- 
ment’s efforts to eliminate small high 
schools. 


A second concern of a state com- 
mittee must be 
state’s financial contribution to the 
support of the local schools. The 
day in which local communities 
could support their schools by a 
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concern for the . 


local real-estate tax has long since 
passed. To a larger or smaller de- 
gree, each state now uses its state- 
wide taxing power to provide money 
for the local communities. I do not 
propose to go into the highly com- 
plicated and highly controversial is- 
sue of the tax structure of any state 
—least of all that of Wisconsin where 
lines are sharply drawn between 
proponents of different forms of state 
taxation. I do know this State, like 
many others, faces grave problems 
in this area. Hardly anyone will 
deny that more money must be 
available thru taxation (local and 
state) for public schools in the 
coming years. The increase in school 
population makes this evident unless 
the cost per pupil were to be dras- 
tically reduced, And even the most 


State Supt. 

George E. Watson 
introduced Dr. Conant 
to the Wisconsin 
audience. 


tax-conscious citizen will hardly de- 
mand cuts in the cost per pupil. 


I am not in a position to discuss 
the problem of local and state taxa- 
tion for support of the schools, and 
I shall not enter into the even more 
controversial area of proposals for 
massive Federal aid. I should like 
to suggest, however, that a state 
citizens committee can help local 
committees and local school boards 
provide a better understanding 
among the citizens of the state on 
this matter of school costs. Take 
two criticisms of public education 
which one often reads or hears. The 
first is to the effect that money is 
being squandered on _ expensive 
buildings, and that is why education 
costs so much. The other, usually 
put forward by the same people, is 
that the costs per pupil are as high 
as they are because of the “frills” 
that have been introduced into edu- 





cation in the last half century. These 
criticisms, I believe, should be fairh 
faced, not brushed aside as propa- 
ganda on behalf of a taxpayers’ as. 
sociation. After all, taxpayers have 
a right to try and keep taxes low, 
and the taxpayers’ associations have 
a right to act as watchdogs on the 
use of public funds. There are diff. 
culties, however, in finding out |oy 
much truth lies behind these accu- 
sations; it is not easy to bring the 
discussion into the area of critical 
factual analysis and rational discus. 
sion, The basic reason for the ciffi- 
culty is that public education is 
controlled locally and will conti ue 
to be controlled locally, whate ver 
radical reformers may propose. Na- 
tional statistics and state statistics 
are usually meaningless; there are 





too many incommensurate quantities 
jumbled all together. The two criti- 
cisms can be reasonably examined 
only school-by-school. Facts must 
be ascertained community-by- 
community. 


Construction Costs 


I venture to offer a few observa- 
tions. As to school construction costs. 
I am sure that some high schools 
have been unnecessarily expensive. 
I have seen a few, only a few, in the 
course of my journeying, and there 
was always a local reason why the 
money was spent. In the cases | 
think of, the basic reason was that 
the particular community in ques- 
tion had a very favorable local tax 
base, and, in one instance at least, 
the absentee landlords who paid the 
heaviest tax agreed to the expensive 
building, But from what I can is- 
cover, such situations are few nd 
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far between. I suggest that  tax- 
conscious citizens ought to realize 
first that there has been a change 
in the nature of construction—glass 
steel instead of brick—and this 
ge makes modern structures 
expensive, but I am told by 
ible authority the increase in 
of building schools is less than 
- building costs. Second, it is 
to find out what the costs were 
to compare them with costs in 
- localities. Third, it must be 
embered that the fraction of the 
ial school budget devoted to the 
tization of the cost of a new 
building is never high. Therefore, 
the question of the costs of the 
schvol building is not a determining 
one as far as the annual load on the 
taxpayer is concerned. A little com- 
mon sense analysis in this area 
seems to be in order. 


What Are Frills? 

In short, each case must be exam- 
ined by itself. The same is true 
in regard to the alleged high cost 
per pupil because of “frills.” By 
“frills” one may mean the support 
at the taxpaver’s expense of school 
bands and other extra-curricular or 
out-of-class activities of a relatively 
few students, I have seen one exam- 
ple of waste of taxpayers’ money in 
this way, but again it was clear the 
community demanded it. I suggest 
that each local citizens committee 
see how much in the annual budget 
goes for school activities that are 
peripheral to the instructional work 
of the school. My guess is that it will 
not be large in most instances. But 
it is not the extra-curricular frills 
that are often mentioned, it is rather 
so-called “frill-courses.” The often 
repeated charge is that it has been 
the expansion of the elective pro- 
grams that has run up the cost per 
pupil. A moment’s consideration will 
make it plain that this would only 
be true if the teachers of the new 
courses were carrying less than a full 
load of teaching or if the students 
were taking a larger number of 
courses than would otherwise be the 
case. 

Let us consider the first possibility 
first. Assume that a teacher of any 
subject is teaching something like 
120 pupils. It makes no difference, 
as far as costs are concerned, 
Whether the teacher is teaching 
Latin or home economics, physics 
or mechanical drawing, art or Eng- 
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Photo by William Wollin 


A high school classroom in a recently organized Darien—Delavan Union High School District 
provides the facilities recommended by Dr. Conant for better education. 


lish, The costs are run up only if, in 
the subject in question, a teacher is 
handling less than the usual total 
number of pupils. Now this may be 
true in certain subjects elected by 
only a small number of high school 
pupils, if the teacher must devote 
full time to this small number—for 
example, as in driver education. This 
will be true in part in some of the 
vocational shop courses for the boys. 
It might be in the commercial 
courses for girls, or in the industrial 
arts courses, or the art and music 
courses that specialized teachers 
were not instructing as many pupils 
as their colleagues in English, his- 
tory, or mathematics. 

It might also be in foreign lan- 
guages or physics. However, one of 
my strongest recommendations _ is 
that a third and fourth year of a 
foreign language be offered even 
if only a few pupils elect the course. 
This addition may be expensive, but, 
for the able students and in the 
national interest, I believe it to be 
of the greatest importance. Another 
recommendation I am making as a 
consequence of my study is that, in 
order to have good instruction in 
English composition with ample 
theme writing, an English teacher 
should be responsible for not more 
than 100 pupils. The reason is clear. 
This will increase the cost per pupil 
a bit, but teaching in English is cer- 
tainly no “frill.” | 

What is a “frill” then? Not the 
courses leading to the development 
of marketable skills. These courses 
elected in a meaningful sequence 
are of great significance in schools 


in which less than half the pupils 
wish to enter a four-year college on 
graduation. I have seen excellent 
work in these courses in many 
schools I have visited, particularly 
so in regard to the courses for boys 
in comprehensive high schools in 
states where the state authorities 
controlling the Federal funds en- 
courage the use of Smith-Hughes 
money in a general high school. I 
realize that in Wisconsin separate 
vocational schools are traditional, 
but I understand that in recent years 
the proportion of vocational school 
students at the high school level 
has been declining. Wisconsin high 
school students tend increasingly to 
go to what you call “public schools” 
or really “general high schools” for 
vocational courses. These schools are 
thus becoming more comprehensive 
and offer meaningful sequences of 
courses leading to the development 
of marketable skills. 

Are courses in art and music 
“frills”? Few would care to answer 
this question in the affirmative. Is 
a high school course in college math- 
ematics for the gifted pupils «(some 
3% of the population on a national 
basis) a “frill”? The introduction of 
such a course as part of the highly 
successful Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram may add a little to the school 
budget if another mathematics 
teacher must be added to the staff, 
but, to my mind, the existence of 
such a course is one of the hall- 
marks of a good high school. 

One can only determine how 
much the addition of a given elec- 
tive course costs by examining the 
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high school in question. One must 
ask these questions. How many pu- 
pils elect the course and why? What 
do they get out of it? How much 
does it really cost (which means, 
knowing what other teaching load 
the special teacher carries )? School- 
by-school, this problem must be 
analyzed by each superintendent 
and each school board. 


Courses of No Value 

School boards should be on the 
watch for courses offered of little 
or of no value, for courses so special 
and therefore so expensive that their 
value does not justify the added 
expense; but one cannot determine 
this in general terms. I might add 
that I am heartily opposed to courses 
designed just to keep a student busy 
in school hours or to develop a rec- 
reational skill. And it is a fact that 
in some schools such courses are 
offered. I happen to have found only 
one or two schools during my visits 
to 52 schools in 18 states in which 
courses of this sort were offered. 
But it is not the expense of these 
courses which annoys me _ (their 
elimination would represent only a 
diminutive decrease in budget). 
What annoys me about these courses 
is that they waste the students’ time. 
And this observation takes me to a 
consideration of another criticism of 
our high schools, which again can 
only be answered rationally by an 
examination of the actual situation, 
school-by-school. I refer to the criti- 
cism of the curriculum, not because 
of the expense, but because it is 
charged that the students are not 
made to work hard enough and the 
bright boy and girl are not made to 
develop his and her potentialities to 
the full. 

In a sense, it was this last criti- 
cism of the public school that I set 
out to study when, nearly two years 
ago, I organized my study. This 
criticism can only be answered by 
examining the situation school-by- 
school. And in this public relations 
task, citizens’ committees may be 
very helpful. What one needs are 
facts, not opinions; meaningful statis- 
tics, not charges and counter-charges. 
And statistics, I am convinced, are 
without meaning on a national or a 
state basis. What one needs to know 
are the facts about each high school. 
The first is as to the size. If there 
are fewer than 100 in the graduating 
class, district reorganization is the 


answer. Assuming the high school is 
of sufficient size, one needs to know 
a number of facts about the curricu- 
lum in a comprehensive high school 
which can be divided into three 
categories: 1) those that concern 
the general education of all the 
youth in the school, 2) those that 
concern the elective programs of a 
vocational nature, 3) those that con- 
cern the elective programs of the 
academically able student. 

As to the general education, this 
should occupy about half the pupil’s 
time irrespective of the elective pro- 
gram. To my mind, this required 
program should include four years 
of English (including literature and 
composition ), three or four years of 
social studies (including two years 
of history), at least one year of 
mathematics, and one year of sci- 
ence. Does the high school in ques- 
tion have these requirements for 
graduation? If not, why not? These 
are appropriate questions for a 
school board to ask a superintendent 
and for a citizens committee to ask 
a school board. 


Vocational Program 

As to the vocational programs in 
Wisconsin the situation is different 
from that in many other states. The 
separate vocational high schools 
would have to be assessed separately, 
and, in those localities where such 
schools are closely related to a gen- 
eral high school, one would be in- 
terested in knowing how well the 
relationship works, Where elective 
vocational programs are offered in a 
general high school, the following 
questions arise. Are the courses well 
patronized? Is there a significant se- 
quence in the program? Are there 
opportunities in this section of the 
state for employment of those who 
have developed the skills that are 
being taught? 

Now to turn to the academic elec- 
tive programs; it is here we find 
most of the criticism of the high 
school. Here is where we sorely need 
the facts. This was brought home 
to me by my experience in the 
study which I am just concluding. 
I have visited for a day many com- 
prehensive high schools with good 
reputations. Altho from these schools 
less than half the graduates were 
going to college, the offerings in 
mathematics and science seemed 
satisfactory (usually not in foreign 
languages, however), but the ques- 








tion was how many of the really 
able students were electing these 
courses and how stiff a total pro- 
gram were such students carrying, 
In no school could anyone give us 
accurate answers to these questions, 
so we asked the principals of 20 
schools to provide the information 
from which we could draw up what 
we call an “academic inventory” for 
the school. These inventories have 
been so revealing that I suggest 
similar ones should be made_ in 
every school of sufficient size each 
year. In emphasizing the course 
offerings and the significance of se- 
quential elective programs, I do not 
want to minimize the all-important 
point of good teaching, A course 
may be offered but be of little valve, 
because it is poorly taught. It is 
unnecessary to underline the neod 
for excellent teachers. 


Academic Inventory 

However, unless a course is 
elected by those who can profit from 
it, a good teacher’s efforts may be 
wasted to a large degree. Therefore, 
I strongly recommend an academic 
inventory. The school board might 
well request the superintendent to 
ask the principal to draw up a list 
of those pupils whose score on some 
standard test or tests of mathemati- 
cal and linguistic ability placed 
them in the upper 15% on a national 
basis. Then would follow the analy- 
sis of the programs of study of these 
pupils in grades 9-12. The principal 
should next do a simple calculation 
in order to summarize the results 
for presentation to the school board 
and eventually to the public. (The 
names of the individual students 
would, of course, not be given.) 
The results would then show what 
percentage of this group (the aca- 
demically talented) had elected ad- 
vanced mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages, as well as_ the 
required courses. 

To illustrate what the academic 
inventory reveals, let me give you 
two extreme cases among the 20 in- 
ventories which we drew up. In 
one school almost all the aca- 
demically talented boys in the class 


‘graduating in June 1957 had studied 


four years of English, four years 

of social studies, seven years of sci- 

ence and mathematics, and two 

years of foreign languages; and more 

than two-thirds of this group hid 
(Turn to Page 15) 
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Because of her love for children and her ability 


to teach Mrs. Constance Elvehjem of McFarland was 


chesen the outstanding rural teacher for 1957-58. 


A Visit with the Rural 
Teacher of the Year 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


Publications Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


SOUT one mile northeast of Mc- 

Farland sits a brick one room 
school in which Constance Elveh- 
jem, rural teacher of the year, now 
teaches 70 kindergarten children, 36 
in the morning, 34 in the afternoon. 
The children in two shifts are de- 
livered by bus punctually at the 
door at a little before nine o'clock 
and one o'clock. 

As we approached the school we 
could see the dome of the Capitol 
building just over the rise some 
miles to the northwest. While the 
view of the Capitol reminded us of 
city life, the sounds were definitely 
rural. A short distance to the east 
of the schoolground could be heard 
the whirr of farm machinery filling 
a silo. As part of their education, the 
children that afternoon would be go- 
ing over a few steps away to see the 
silo filling. 

It seemed fitting to us that the 
teacher of this school, Mrs. Elveh- 
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_A salute to the flag is the first act of the 
day’s schedule for the kindergartners. 
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jem, made the best of both possible 
worlds, urban and rural. Tho born 
in a large city, Seattle, Mrs, Elveh- 
jem prefers to teach and live in rural 
surroundings. Living as she does by 





For the little lad it was his first introduction 
to Mrs. Elvehjem, his new teacher. 


choice on a 117 acre farm on which 
her husband, Elmer Elvehjem, and 
she lived before his death, she en- 
joys the charm and peace of farm 
life with, at the same time, easy 
accessibility to the City of Madison. 

It was interesting to me and to 
my two companions (Ross Rowen, 
WEA, and Richard Bailey, State 
College Regents Office) to learn that 
her husband Elmer was the oldest 
of a family which includes the new 
president of our University of Wis- 
consin. Thus the same child could 
begin and complete -his education 
under the tutelage of members of 
the Family of Elvehjem. 


Pioneering Stock 


Mrs. Elvehjem comes of pioneer- 
ing stock with a number of her fam- 
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ily tied in, in one way or another, 
with the ministry. Her father, a 
hardy soul indeed, after trying his 
hand at various jobs including archi- 
tecture and newspaper work, de- 
cided at the age of 45 to go into the 
ministry. His first charge consisted 
of five churches in rural North Da- 
kota. Within the childhood memories 
of Mrs, Elvehjem stand out coal 
shortages in North Dakota and bliz- 
zards with both parents away from 
home on ministerial duties. 

Like many teachers of her genera- 
tion, Mrs. Elvehjem’s education took 
place at many times and many 
places. She went to high school at 
Gale Academy, Galesville, Wiscon- 
sin, to college at La Crosse for two 
years, and received her bachelor’s 
degree from the National College 
in Evanston, Illinois in 1932. She 
has since taken a number of exten- 
sion courses along the lines of her 
interests without concentrating on 
master’s degree work. Mrs. Elveh- 
jem believes strongly in travel for 
the teacher and her summer itinerar- 
ies include Canada and Alaska, New 
England and Nova Scotia, Colorado 
and the Grand Canyon, and 
California. 2 

Beginning her teaching in Barrett, 
Minnesota, Mrs. Elvehjem later 
moved with her family to Holmen, 
Wisconsin, where she taught until 
her mother died and her father re- 
tired from the ministry, She taught 
in Wisconsin in both city and rural 
schools. Her final selection of kin- 
dergarten work came after several 
teaching experiences with very 
voung children, including nursery 
school experience at Stoughton dur- 
ing the summer. °— - 











Natural Teacher 






























































Besides her experiences in teach- l 
ing young children, she is trained for that | 
such work and shows it. It is a de- schoo! 
light to observe her at work. There news} 
is no need for formality or stiffness sional 
as she works with kindergartners. Wit 
Order is achieved without restraint asd | 
as Mrs. Elvehjem fast becomes a ments 
second mother to her 70 children. stil! n 
While we were there a mother ging i 
brought in her son as a new pupil. tate. | 
The child’s reception and induction No 
was so smooth that we and more gest io 
importantly the child didn’t notice betwe 
when the mother left. withon 

at h 

The blackboard carries a schedule > ; 

of the morning session: Goond 
9:00—Sharing Time—Singing Time My 
9:20—Fun or directed play A mere suggestion from Mrs. Elvehjem brought forth many volunteers to relate experiences Journ 
10:00—Resting time including everything imaginable that could happen in a typical American home. 4 straig] 
“15 . 7 > ¥ q as 
ee standing woman camnot be meas- and able teachers. The present effort F 04 ; 
he Rlaiets wail wianes ured in dollars and will only be re- of thinking American people to ‘ty other. 
1505:Soteunteee! paid by our everlasting respect. to give teachers their due, will need fF) aye to 
We left the Waubesa rural school _ to go some distance to begin to meet 7 gohoo} 

_., . With a more profound sense of our _ the just desserts of such teachers as [7% 4 sou 

We were fortunate in “sharing” continuous debt to our dedicated Mrs. Elvehjem. : ‘ cw 
some of the sharing time and sing- = 
ing time. Against the sophistication Cor 
of our times and our adult selves, we : p be bet 
watched the spontaneous and natu- Congress Made Several q tempt 
ral activities of the children with 7 ie _ 

> > sna “s a ee © avalic 
some genuine nostalgia. All senti- Social Security Changes ice 


mentality aside, we felt what we 
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could say: “There is the best of us, HE Congress amended the So- as many as 12 months before the |] Playin 
why can't we always be like that: cial Security Act extensively month in which the application | One 

Oue litle vemees wh tan «=O the past session. The impor- is filed for these benefits. To per- |— ge 

difficult to make the transition from ‘@t provisions of the 1958 amend- mit the payment of as many as | © pi tl 
: . So awe Bs 2 ° og », fm S 

home to school but who was trying ents are summarized below: 12 months’ retroactive benelits eled” ) 


the legislation provides that the 














desperately to do so as he fought 1. Benefits for those now on the & ‘ ; The 
back his tears, confided to his benefit rolls were increased 7% bipae es period _—. begin 18 just as 
teacher, “I try not to but the water with a minimum increase of $3. months before the application is ers or 
always comes.” 2. Maximum total benefits payable _ filed. , lic rel: 

to a family were increased from *’ The watered base on which COMB toap 
Aativs ii Desieaton $900 to $254. tributions are made was increased 7 Wh 

Tho Mrs. Elvehjem is a natural 3. A benefit table is: set out in the — ianayt = seep = ag : there ' 
la leaden ies law, and the benefit formula, — to be uses Regming © te 
or kindergarten teaching because : : ; 1959 E S 
she understands and loves the very formerly used, is deleted. (Copies ae _ @ there 
sania ilies: dll “iat cade las of this table are available at local 8. The contribution rate was 1 El other’ 
adult community responsibilties. She Social Security offices. ) ee ee @ sional 
bo a alien abet il ike Uae The amount an individual may present rates for employees and = good » 
County Education Association and — without losing his Social Se- sages ; ‘ m  ODes 
ve ah sae thee president of the curity benefits was raised from 9. The scheduled increase in rates’) learniy 
TA oid ce ieee $80 to $100 per month. 2 is to take place every three veurs © are st 
Homeniakers Craft Club Bittnow ™ Benefits for dependents of dis- instead of every five years: u fields ) 
she is planning to organize a moth- abled workers —s be like those Ye Rute giy : 
e's hale for hex awa tle -cclusl. now provided for dependents of and O° @ chang 

retired workers. These benefits ME 02s ose eee nena 2154 @ 

One knowledgeable community will be payable beginning with 0 ee 3° | Repor 
leader sums up the local estimate of the month of September 1958. SEY iccioe > ease wre ees 315% In c 
Mrs. Elvehjem with the words: “Our 6. Provides for retroactive payment creer re eer 4 ity” hi 
debt as a community to this out- of disabilitv insurance benefits for 1969 and thereafter ....... 415% that j 
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HIS first paragraph has taken 
15 years to write. It was about 
that long ago that I first covered a 


school board meeting for a daily * 


newspaper, thus beginning a profes- 
sional exposure to educators. 

With that many years behind me 
as u reporter with sporadic assign- 
ments on the “school run” and with 
stil! more years of experience dig- 
gine in the garden of the fourth es- 
tate. | submit my credentials. 

No» one should dare to offer sug- 
gestions on better public relations 
between the press and the schools 
wit!iout first establishing the facts 
that he has worked with educators 
and. more important, that he is a 
frierd of education. 

My employer, the Wisconsin State 
Journal, has always attempted a 
straight-forward coverage of schools 
just as it covers any other area—city 
hall, state government, sports or 
other day-to-day events. We have no 
axe to grind nor do we feel that the 
school run should disintegrate into 
a sounding board for those hoping 
to “sell” the schools to the public. 

Consequently, relations couldn't 
be better in our community. We at- 
tempt to cover the school run as 
thoroly as possible, considering the 
availability of newspaper space and 
reporter’s time. 


Playing Fair 

One major reason why relations 
are good is that the administrators 
and this reporter have always “lev- 
eled” with each other. 

There are good and bad reporters 
just as there are good and bad teach- 
ers or school board members. Pub- 
lic relations invariably narrows down 
to a person-to-person relationship. 

Where there is mutual distrust, 
there will never be a healthy climate 
for good news coverage. Where 
there is mutual respect for each 
other’s profession, not even an occa- 
sional rough moment will disturb a 
good working relationship. 

Despite the many years we spend 
learning the English language, there 
are still too many adults (in all 
fields) who use the words “public- 
ity’ and “public relations” inter- 
changeably. 


Reporter on Guard 


In our business, the word “public- 
ity’ has come to have a connotation 
that immediately puts us on our 
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If you want good 
news coverage for 
your school 


be frank 
and fair 
with your 
reporter 


WALLACE WIKOFF 


Wisconsin State Journal 
Madison, Wisconsin 


guard. The words “public relations” 
are more synonymous with “rapport.” 

Nearly everyone wants publicity— 
from a photo coverage of a PTA 
meeting to the traditional picture of 
second graders visiting the zoo. 

When a newspaper is unable to 
meet such requests, there often is a 
feeling of antagonism generated by 
the well-meaning persons hoping to 
make the school project a success. 
The press gets called “uncoopera- 
tive.” 

You get right back to the simple 
matter of understanding the other 
side’s problems. The more I work 
with educators and see the endless 
chain of challenges they must meet, 
the more I admire them and the 
more I’m inclined to come to their 
defense when I hear them criticized. 

By the same token, we reporters 
who delve into the backgrounds of 
our runs just as thoroly as you teach- 
ers delve into your books and pro- 
fessional journals, expect the same 
patient understanding and inquiry. 


Judged on Merits 

A newspaper tries to weigh each 
story on its immediate merits. What 
might be a good story at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon may be only worth 
a few paragraphs inside the news- 
paper an hour later. That’s how 
quickly our values change. 

Another great misunderstanding is 
the role of the reporter or photog- 


rapher. On most newspapers, unless 
it is a small town publication, the 
reporter-photographer has no control 
over the position of any story or 
photo in a newspaper. 

He can only do his best, submit 
his story or photo, and let the city 
editor judge its importance. 

A city editor, contrary to popular 
concept, is a very human person. But 
he must be able to evaluate every 
piece of news from a small one- 
sentence notice to the banner head- 
line and also consider a million and 
one requests for—yes—publicity. 

So the next time a reporter spends 
some time with you and you antici- 
pate a large write-up only to find 
it buried inside, don’t hang the re- 
porter in effigy or even curse the 
city editor—it's the unpredictable 
business known as putting out a 
daily newspaper. 


Picture Taking 

Here's another tip for those of you 
who want to work with a photog- 
rapher: 

The worst thing you can do is to 
set up the shot in advance without 
asking the photographer whom he 
wants in the picture. 

We like to make people feel nice 
as well as anyone else, but a photog- 
rapher has a lot of explaining to do 
when he knows his boss only wants 
two or three persons in a picture 
and some well-meaning arranger has 
pulled in every committee member 
and the president of the board in 
hopes that no one is ignored. 

This is what we call “tennis 
match” shots—you know, the picture 
of a lot of persons sitting on the 
bleachers staring out into space. 

The people in the picture are 
happy, but the reader will pass it 
right by in favor of a more exciting 
photo. 

Primary grade children are _the 
most fun to work with in setting up 
a picture and in many ways are the 
most understanding. 

I usually kid with them a bit to 
loosen them up and get that starey- 
eyed look off their faces. Then I ex- 
plain that, much as I would like to 
take all of their pictures, my boss 
only wants a few children in the 
picture. 

Then I work out some quick game 
to select the youngsters. This gets 
the teacher off the hook, and the 
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children realize that no one is play- 
ing favorites. 

Everyone is busy these days, but 
I often feel that a few extra minutes 
spent with a reporter in helping him 
understand the background of a 
bond issue project, a new curriculum 
experiment, or even the dismissal of 
a staff member is worth the time 
expended. 

No single human can know every- 
thing, but it’s the reporter’s duty to 
ask questions until he understands. 
If he is confused, certainly his reader 
will be confused. 


Chat with Editor 

If you are in a community where 
a reporter is sloppily superficial, why 
not pay a visit to the newspaper and 
have a chat with the editor? He 
owes you that courtesy and you owe 
it to your profession to head off any 
ill feelings. 

And if you aren't interested, but 
are content to take the position that 
vou just wont give out any more 
information, you deserve unfavor- 
able news coverage. 

Another fallacy about that breed 
of humans known as newspapermen 
is that they write everything they 
know. 

In such a complicated and impor- 
tant run as schools, it’s a foolish re- 
porter who “spills” the first thing he 
learns without first deciding whether 
it would be better to get the full 
story, to hear the other side, or 
whether it is a story at all. 

This is where trust must enter in. 
All businesses—including ours—have 
their day-to-day ups and downs and 
much of it is of no consequence to 
the public. A reporter worth his salt 
will understand that. 

But if it is a story that the public 
deserves to be told about; that, too, 
is our job. 

You educators, at your conferences 
and clinics, repeatedly point out that 
the difference between the Russian 
system of education and the Ameri- 
can system is that the Russians lit- 
erally hand-pick their brighter pupils 
and push them ahead whereas the 
American system, by definition, is 
committed to an attempt to give 
equal education to all pupils, re- 
gardless of the brainpower Nature 
gave them. 

These, and many other facts, are 
repeated within your profession, but 
how many school board members or 
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Considering ansbes 


Our Public Relations 


The Administrator 


a checklist on 


and His Public Relations 


Do you agree that public relations is good performance, 
properly appreciated, because it is adequately com- 
municated? 

Are you using the best possible resources in your staff and 
in the community in your public relations program? 

Are your students given opportunities to interpret the 
cross section of your school program to the public? 

Have you developed a willing, enthusiastic attitude in 
your teachers? 

Do you reflect responsibility to your board and respon- 
siveness to your entire staff? 

Do you successfully avoid a “Jehovah complex”? 

Do you know your own strengths and limitations as a 
school man (or ma’am)—and community leader? 

Do you give credit promptly where credit is due? 

Do you use a positive approach in dealing with up-to- 
date, current problems? 

Have you a plan for continuous professional research in- 
cluding how to improve public relations? 

Do you have a close working relationship with your 
newspaper editors? 

Are your news stories only routine, not too-well written, 
and too concentrated in terms of the year’s calendar? 

Do you have a plan for systematic use of radio and TV? 

In any presentation, do you have an adequate accumu- 
lation of quantitative information interestingly or- 
ganized? 

Do you continually work for consistency by your staff in 
dealing with pupils, parents, and the community? 
Do you stress moral and spiritual values in the public 

school program in your public relations? 

Have you created a feeling that school problems involve 
study and planning by the public as well as the profes- 
sional staff? 

Do you agree that the public has a perfect right, in fact, 
an obligation, to criticize constructively? 

Do you have a good working relationship with parochial 
and private schools in your community? 

Do you take the schools to the community and bring the 
community to the schools? 

Fundamentally, do you simply like people, and use the 
knack of making evident the desire to be of service? 


Yes 


Prepared by the WEA Public Relations Committee 





November 1958 © 
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‘ACH year a new corps of be- 
E ginning teachers starts to work 
in Wisconsin schools. To help them 
become well informed about profes-* 
sional teacher organizations and to 
prepare them to enjoy and partici- 
pate effectively in their activity pro- 
grains are two of the primary func- 
tions of the rather new Student- 
Wisconsin Education Association. 
Sponsorship of this organization as 
well as its high school counterpart, 
the state Future Teacher Associa- 
tion. is one of the more recent addi- 
tions to the professional services 
procram of the WEA. Active spon- 
sorsiip of the Student-WEA and 
FT was assumed by the WEA in 
1955 thru the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards which carries 
the responsibility for promotion 
and guidance of both student 
organizations. 


Members of Student-WEA chap- 
ters in colleges actually join the 
state and national educational asso- 
ciations on payment of one dollar 
annual dues to each. This is one 
of the first important steps in becom- 
ing a professionally-minded teacher 
—to become acquainted with the 
idea of belonging to and supporting 
his own organizations at each level 


Jackie Marten, treas- 
urer of Student WEA, 
Sally McKnight, presi- 
dent, and A. W. Zell- 
mer, WEA consultant, 
plan convention pro- 
gram. 


—local, state, and national. Here is 
the nub of the idea upon which we 
build the philosophy that all three 
organizations are necessary and es- 
sential to each other and that each 
has a special function or service to 
furnish individual members. 


Values in Membership 


The Student-WEA member, soon 
to he among those who begin teach- 
ing careers in Wisconsin, develops 
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Promoting the Teaching 
Profession Is Their Aim 


Student organizations in high schools and colleges 


aid their members to understand the nature, the 


requirements, and the responsibilities of teaching. 


the habit of reading and using arti- 
cles published in the official profes- 
sional state and national journals 
which he receives regularly. He 
makes use of the viewpoints ex- 
pressed to supplement other reading 
for college classes. He finds many 
articles helpful in his student teach- 
ing, In addition to helps from the 
professional journals, he may also 
use the research departments of the 
WEA and NEA for statistical survey 
information when necessary. Such 
contacts assist him to form a useful 
acquaintance with the great ex- 
panding service programs of the 





organizations to which he belongs. 


Activities within his college Stu- 
dent-WEA chapter also teach the 
candidate for teaching how to make 
use of his professional organizations. 
His membership on a student chap- 
ter committee at college prepares 
him for professional contributions 
he will make later thru service on 
similar committees in local, state, 
and national associations. 

How helpful it will be in the in- 


A. W. ZELLMER 


WEA Field Consultant and Student 


WEA and FTA Adviser 


service program of his teaching situ- 
ation, to be familiar with the 
valuable resources available thru his 
state and national organizations. 

Finally, the Student-WEA-NEA 
program provides the new candi- 
date for the profession opportunity 
to attend and participate as a dele- 
gate in statewide meetings of his 
organization. Here he learns and 
practices the give-and-take tech- 
niques needed when as a delegate 
he becomes active in WEA and NEA 
deliberations. How useful this can 
be is realized by all TEPS members 
and others who have witnessed the 
effective functioning of the national 
Student-NEA meetings. Members in 
local chapters can and should have 
the same opportunities as on a state 
and national basis. 


Method of Recruitment 

The replacement of people leaving 
teaching each year presents an im- 
mediate and complicated problem 
confronting superintendents and 
boards of education. 


According to WEA research 2,414 
teachers left their Wisconsin posi- 
tions last year. Increased enrollments 
in Wisconsin schools also resulted 
in a demand for an additional 815 
new teachers. These facts point up a 
problem which Wisconsin is solving 
by its WEA-sponsored state Future 
Teacher Club program in high 
schools. This program is organized 
as an exploratory experience for high 
school students with its starting 
point usually in the guidance or 
counseling department. 


Often the guidance director or an 
assistant in guidance serves as spon- 
sor of the FTA Club: Where no 
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formal guidance department exists, 
as in many of the smaller high 
schools, a faculty member of experi- 
ence and one held in high esteem by 
both students and faculty becomes 
the adviser. 

The program of activities for club 
members is exploratory. Students are 
provided opportunity to take a good 
look at teaching as a profession thru 
an organized group studying, sam- 
pling, and observing experiences 
connected with teaching in organ- 
ized fashion, This forms the basis by 
which the high school youth is 
helped to arrive at a decision to 
become a teacher or to turn to some 
other field. 

Nationally, the emphasis is on 
selective recruitment of candidates 
for teaching. The Future Teachers 
Club is being used to screen candi- 
dates for teaching from the field as 
well as to encourage capable and 
promising students to enter. A grow- 
ing number of clubs have standards 
for admission as to scholarship, per- 
sonality, and habits. Some Wiscon- 
sin FTA Clubs have waiting lists— 
others do not admit ninth graders 
to full membership. Most clubs find 
difficulty in attracting boys into 
membership. (This is true also of 
college groups. ) 

But the program essentially is 
based on sound principles. Examina- 
tion of a list of top-notch projects 
carried on by FTA Clubs would 
reassure, if not amaze, many teach- 
ers as well as parents. 

It is felt by those working closely 
with the FTA program that this is 
the best long-range instrument yet 
devised to solve the problem of re- 
placing teachers who leave the pro- 
fession. It is the program thru which 
the profession renews itself with 
properly selected and capable bear- 
ers of promise. 

Such teacher candidates, moving 
from the high school FTA Clubs 
into the Student WEA-NEA chap- 
ters of colleges and thence into 
teaching, will not only know how 
to teach but also will have an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by WEA 
and NEA during the past century. 
Because of this these new teachers 
will fulfill more satisfactorily their 
function. 

Such a program of recruitment 
and professional development de- 
serves the earnest support of all. 
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An Exchange Teacher’s View 


Of an American High School} 


ROBABLY no foreigner will ever 

forget genuine American school 
spirit as shown at a basketball or 
football game where students and 
parents, team and audience, cheer- 
leaders and band, coaches and ad- 
ministration are working together to 
make the game not only a mere ath- 
letic show, but more a wonderful 
experience of people who share the 
same attachments. 

Sharing common attachments, 
early responsibility, and an admira- 
ble instinct for working together 
within a group, and the pursuit of 
happiness for almost everybody, ed- 
ucation towards fairness and disci- 
pline are some of the assets I found 
in your schools. They seem to be a 
most valuable American contribu- 
tion towards education, of which 
the United States should be proud. 
I did not include among these assets 
“an equal chance for everybody,” 
because I found that the really tal- 
ented students and the “screwballs” 
did not get an equal chance, altho 
there were certainly enough oppor- 
tunities for the more average student. 

I also found the idea prevailing 
that it was more important in how 
many activities a student partici- 
pated and how many students grad- 
uated instead of asking critically: 
What did the student get out of 
these activities? And how many not 
so well-adjusted students with indi- 
vidual problems and talents got their 
fair chance too? And what did the 
student learn while he went to 
school? And which obstacles did he 
manage to overcome? For we all 
know that not only the slow student 


Editor's Note: Caspar Kuhlmann was an 
exchange teacher from Bremen, Germany, 
who took the place of Gilbert J. Manalli, 
instructor of German in Ripon High School 
last year. While attending the meeting of 
exchange teachers in Milwaukee in June, 
sponsored by the WEA International Re- 
lations Committee, we asked him to briefly 
give us his reactions to an American high 
school after a year’s experience as an ex- 
change teacher. We are grateful to him 
for his comments. 
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but also the talented represents a a 
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serious problem. . | 
It seems to me that the happy i 1 


child was the well-adjusted child, Fy 4,,, 
who shared and enjoyed activities P dies 
mostly planned by the school and fF) 5}, . 
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find that other form of happincss, [7 pe 
say, of individual adventure, of pri- eee 
vate reading, walking, dreaming or |) ~ Tine 
meditating, of doing things alcne [7 ,....., 
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Mr. Kuhlmann talks at International Relations |— ye - 
dinner for exchange teachers while Mrs. Kuhl- | — girl d 
mann listens attentively. > demic 
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which you cannot share with the | © affect 
group, the happiness of a good con- |] I h 
versation or of privacy. There is ap- |) an ac 
parently a widespread fear “of being | > comm: 
different,” (of which so many Ger- | 4 regard 
man students would only be too | % demic: 

proud), of not being popular. And |% true. 
there is, it seems to me, a common | | school 
fear to be alone. > mind 
To be well-adjusted, to be “with 7 talente 
the gang,” to wear, to eat, to do, to | 7 study. 
think what the rest of them wear, | as a | 
eat, do, and think—is that really |} would 
what Jefferson meant with the “pur- || with ¢ 
suit of happiness”? ® indivic 
In my brief comments I have ex- |) board 
cluded those many similarities with |4 progra 
German schools and students and |¥ for the 
concentrated on things being differ- (7 school, 
ent. @ be for 
However, how much American ed- 4 social 
ucation means to me cannot be bet- of hist 
ter illustrated than by the fact that 4 ics. th 
I am going to send over as soon as (4 Veurs | 
possible my own children. @ second 
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Challenge Facing High Schools 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ele-red to study a third year of a 
for. ign language, and over half had 
takin a fourth year. (Remember, I 
am ‘alking about the upper 15% on 
an tional basis of the boys.) Of this 
sro p, 85% showed a program with 
18 .cademic subjects in four years; 
anc 70%, 19. 

I. contrast, in another school only 


15° of the academically talented 
boy: in the class of 1957 had a pro- 
gra: With as many as 16 academic 
sub) cts; only 65% had studied three 
vea:s and 35% four years of English; 
and only 20% three years of a foreign 


langage. 

Tie drawing up of the academic 
inventory does not commit a school 
board to any policy in regard to 
what the academically talented 
youth ought to take. It does commit 
the board to a belief that it is im- 
portant to know what the majority 
of this group has studied and, fur- 
ther, that it is possible to pick out 
this group for statistical purposes on 
the basis of aptitude or intelligence 
tests. In case there are some skeptics 
on this last point, let me point out 
that, altho everyone realizes that for 
a given student in the eighth grade 
a score on an aptitude test can only 
indicate the chances of the boy or 
girl doing well in advanced aca- 
demic courses, for a group of stu- 
dents the errors in the test do not 
affect its general validity. 

I have said that the making of 
an academic inventory does not 
commit the board to a policy in 
regard to the programs of the aca- 
demically talented pupils. That is 
true. Nevertheless, I believe the 
school board should make up its 
mind as to what the academically 
talented youth should be urged to 
study. The policy would then serve 
as a guide to the counselors who 
would have to apply it, of course, 
with caution and discretion in each 
individual case. To my mind, the 
board should outline two alternative 
programs as recommended programs 
for the academically talented in the 
school. The first alternative would 
be four years of English, three of 
social studies including two years 
of history, four years of mathemat- 
ics, three years of science, and four 
vears of one foreign language. The 
second would differ from the first 
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in substituting three years of a sec- 
ond foreign language for the fourth 
year of mathematics and the third 
year of science. Both programs are 
full programs; the courses add up 
to 18 or 19 courses with homework 
in four years. Those students who 
elect these programs would have 15 
to 20 hours of homework a week. 
I should like to make it plain that 
I define the “academically talented” 
as those students wlio have the abil- 
ity to study effectively and reward- 
ingly both mathematics and a 
foreign language. The aptitude tests 
give a strong indication as to 
whether a given pupil is to be in- 
cluded in this group. But the guid- 
ance officer must watch the actual 
performance in the elective aca- 
demic program and the motivation. 
If a pupil clearly cannot handle 
mathematics or a foreign language, 
then he or she is not by definition 
“academically talented,” and my rec- 
ommendation does not apply. 

Now I hope no one will say my 
recommendation as to a heavy pro- 
gram for the “academically talented” 
is utopian, that no appreciable num- 
ber of students in a comprehensive 
high school in which the college 
bound are in a minority will elect 
to take such a heavy dose of stiff 
courses. I hope no one will raise 
this objection, because, if he does, 
it means I have not made clear 
what I have found in the course 
of my study of the comprehensive 
high school. For I reported an aca- 
demic inventory of a school in 
which more than three-quarters of 
the academically talented boys had 
elected a program with 18 or more 
courses with homework in four 
years. And a majority of the girls 
in this school had done the same. 
I have no reason to doubt that there 
are many other schools whose aca- 
demic inventories would be similar, 
tho I must report that, in almost all 
the schools we visited, relatively 
few girls were enrolled in the 12th 
grade mathematics and _ science 
courses, Even those schools in which 
less than a majority of the able boys 
were taking 18 academic courses, 
the situation would be changed if 
a third year and a fourth year of a 
foreign language were offered. And 
this fact leads me to comment briefly 


on the foreign language situation as 
I have seen it. In school after school 
which I have visited, I have found 
only two years of a foreign language 
offered. Students who elected four 
years of foreign language study 
were taking two years of two foreign 
languages. To me this is a most dis- 
tressing situation. The tendency to 
be satisfied with two years study of 
foreign language is like drilling for 
oil and stopping just before the oil 
is reached. 

Dabbling in Language 

A report of the NEA Conference 
on the Education of the Academi- 
cally Talented, held in Washington 
in February, deplored the dabbling 
in foreign languages illustrated by 
programs which included two years 
each of two foreign languages. The 
same report stated that the academi- 
cally talented pupil should have a 
reasonable proficiency in a modern 
foreign language, both as a skill nec- 
essary in the modern world and as 
an experience in a foreign culture; 
and this means at least three years 
of study in high school, preferably 
four. There is another argument of 
a practical nature—namely, the testi- 
mony of many who are proficient in 
several languages is to the effect 
that the mastery of one foreign lan- 
guage makes the learning of other 
languages (even if unrelated) much 
easier than would otherwise be the 
case. My recommendation is that a 
school board should be ready to 
have a third-year and fourth-year 
class in foreign language if there 
are any pupils desiring to enter such 
a class, no matter how few; the 
same should apply to any sequential 
subject. 

I know that there are at least ten 
or 20 comprehensive high schools 
in which the majority of the aca- 
demically talented boys would re- 
ceive a_ satisfactory education if 
these students elected a full pro- 
gram and the study of one foreign 
language for four vears was made 
possible. A few other changes would 
be in order in some of the schools 
to make them satisfactory in all re- 
spects. In a few, the vocational pro- 
grams need strengthening; in many, 
the number of full-time counselors 
should be increased; in almost all, 
a greater number of capable English 
teachers should be hired so that no 
English teacher is responsible for 
more than 100 pupils. This last 
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change is necessary if English com- 
position is to be taught properly. 
Theme writing is an essential part 
of such teaching; the students ought 
to write one theme a week, and the 
teachers should have the opportu- 
nity of correcting these themes. This 
is impossible if, as in some schools 
I have visited, an English teacher 
is responsible for 150 to 180 pupils. 


Encouraging the Talented 

A few words may be in order in 
regard to various devices that are 
used to stimulate the scholastic am- 
bitions of the academically talented 
boy or girl. For example, in many 
schools it is customary to designate 
a rank in class on graduation as 
determined by the marks received; 
the position of valedictorian is usu- 
ally held by the student whose rank 
is number one, (The ranking is cal- 
culated by averaging the grades in 
all subjects during the entire four 
years.) I have found that in many 
schools the desire to rank high has 
led more than one bright student 
to elect easy courses in order to ob- 
tain high grades and insure a high 
rank in class. Therefore, based on 
the example of at least one school 
I visited, I strongly recommend the 
elimination of the practice of rank- 
ing a graduating class on the basis 
of grades obtained in all subjects. 
I know that in some states, and 
again Wisconsin is included, the col- 
leges and universities are, in part, 
responsible for the practice of rank- 
ing a class, but, I venture to think 
the admission officers are misguided. 
If the position of valedictorian is 
continued, some other way of filling 
it should be found. A more effective 
way of recognizing academic ability, 
I believe, would be to publish at the 
end of each marking period a list 
of those students who had elected 
one of the programs recommended 
for the academically talented I ear- 
lier outlined and who had made an 
average of “B” or better. On gradua- 
tion, a notation on the diploma 
might indicate that a student had 
placed on the academic honor list 
in all four years. If this is done for 
the academically talented pupils, 
some equivalent incentive should be 
provided for those who elect a 
meaningful sequence in a_non- 
academic program and do outstand- 
ing work. 

While I am on the subject of 
diplomas, let me say that I believe 
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there is considerable misunderstand- 
ing on the nature of a diploma— 
just as there is a current misunder- 
standing of the meaning of a Bach- 
elor’s degree, The mere holding of 
a Bachelors degree is of little 
significance in itself—there is an 
enormous diversity of programs 
which lead to this degree and a 
great diversity in standards. So, too, 
with the high school diploma. The 
awarding of a diploma is evidence 
only that a student has 1) com- 
pleted the required work in general 
education to the best of his or her 
ability, and 2) has finished satisfac- 
torily a certain sequence of elective 
courses. I venture to recommend 
that each student be given a durable 
record of the courses studied in 
four years and the grades obtained. 
The existence of such records 
should be well publicized so that 
employers would ask for the record 
of courses, rather than relying on 
the mere holding of a diploma when 
questioning an applicant for a job 
as to his or her education. 


Some of the schools I have vis- 
ited were organized in terms of 
clear-cut “tracks” or programs la- 
belled “college preparatory,” “com- 
mercial,” “general,” or “vocational.” 
Such an organization, to my mind, is 
not the best way of providing for 
a student body with diverse abilities 
and interests. I prefer the type of 
arrangement I have seen in a num- 
ber of schools in which every stu- 
dent has an individualized program. 
In advising the student as to his or 
her elective programs, the-counselor 
will be guided by the programs rec- 
ommended as a matter of school 
policy for the academically talented 
and the sequences leading to the 
development of skills marketable on 
graduation, It will turn out that 
many students of similar ability and 
vocational interests will have almost 
identical programs, but a student 
who has started to elect an academic 
sequence may shift to a vocational 
sequence and vice-versa. Under such 
an arrangement there will be much 
less pressure from ambitious parents 
of students with less-than-average 
ability to enroll them in the ad- 
vanced mathematics and _ foreign 
language courses than would be the 
case if there were a clear-cut pro- 
gram labelled “academic’ or “college 
preparatory.” 








European System 


It will be clear from what I have 
been saying that I believe American 
public secondary education can be 
made satisfactory without any radi. 
cal changes in the pattern. Now | 
know that there are critics of ou 
public schools who would disagree 
with any such statement. These “rad- 
ical reformers,” as I call them, are 
apt to base their arguments on the 
alleged superiority of Europe an 
schools. Now I happen to know 
something about the schools in Cer- 
many and also about those in Sw tz- 
erland by first-hand observation | 
also know something about ‘he 
schools in France, tho only in di- 
rectly. The references I read in ‘he 
papers to European education |cad 
me to believe there is a wide-spread 
misunderstanding in the United 
States about this subject. Therefcre, 
I shall attempt to answer a ques- 
tion I sometimes hear—namcly, 
“Wouldn't it be a good idea to m- 
port the European system of edu a- 
tion into the United States?” 


People who incline to answer this 
question off-hand in the affirmat ve 
have usually had experience with 
one type of European school—ihe 
German Gymnasium or French 
Lycée, These schools which one maj 
conveniently designate as “pre- 
university schools” enroll not more 
than a fifth of an age group; the 
selection of those enrolled is made 
at ten to 11 years of age. The other 
four-fifths of the youth, with few 
exceptions, complete their full time 
education at age 14 and go to work. 
The course of study in the _pre- 
university schools is far from easy. 
The homework is heavy, standards 
high; often*as many as_ two-thirds 





i i 





fail during the eight-or nine-year | 


course. Those who succeed then 


take a national examination and re- ~ 
certificate that admits to 


ceive a 
any university. (I am speaking here 
of Germany and Switzerland. ) There 


is no equivalent of the four-year | 
liberal arts college in all of Europe. © 
The pre-university school provides” 


all the general or liberal education | 


that the future university student ~ 
will receive. A European university | 


is the equivalent of our graduite 


professional schools—law, medicine. | 


arts, and science. 

One may find the general educa- 
tion thus obtained excellent in man\ 
respects, as I do with certain res«r- 
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vations, and yet realize that the 
way this education is given in Eu- 
rope is a way literally impossible in 
the United States. Let us see what 
would be required to Europeanize 
Aierican education. First of all, one 
would have to abolish all the inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges (over 
1,000 rugged institutions—quite a 
jo! ); secondly, one would have to 
e] ninate or greatly alter large areas 
of instruction in many universities; 
thi dly, one would have to set up a 
uiorm examination for admission 
to the universities and uniform 
stu idards for degrees; fourthly, one 
would have to change the laws of 
erloyment of youth and the school- 
leaving age, and correspondingly 
persuade the labor unions and man- 
agement to imitate the European 
practice in regard to employment 
of young people; fifthly, one would 
have to transfer to evening schools 
all responsibility for the education 
of two-thirds or more of our future 
citizens; and lastly, but by no means 
least, one would have to abolish 
local school boards and place the 
control of the curriculum and the 
employment of teachers (including 
their allocation to a specific school ) 
in the hands of the government of 
each state. But, what would be even 
more difficult than all this would be 
a necessary reversal of the whole 
trend of developments in our his- 
tory; one would have to persuade 
the people of this country to turn 
their backs on those characteristics 
of our society which are a product 
of our special history and which, 
formulated as ideals, have guided 
so many generations. One would 
have to modify profoundly Ameri- 
can belief in local responsibility and 
American attachment to two ideals 
derived from our frontier history— 
the ideal of equality of opportunity 
for all, and the equality of status 
of all forms of honest labor. 


Anyone who wishes to seriously 
take on a reform movement to bring 
about any one of the changes I have 
listed is welcome to the job. To 
my mind, he wouldn't get to first 
base, nor should he. As I said ear- 
lier, I am convinced we can have 
satisfactory secondary education 
Without any basic changes in the 
pattern, provided that, state-by-state 
and community-by-community, the 
citizens will do the job. 
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Additional Recommendations 


To these recommendations which 
I have already made I should now 
like to add three more, First, that, 
in the required subjects and those 
elected by students with a wide 
range of ability, the students should 
be grouped according to ability, 
subject-by-subject. The only excep- 
tion I should suggest would be that 
the 12th grade social studies classes 
be heterogeneously grouped, as I 
have evidence that in those classes 
students of diverse abilities and vo- 
cational interests can profit from an 
exchange of views on matters per- 
taining to current political problems 
and the structure and functioning 
of our government. The second con- 
cerns the very slow-reader—those 
who in the 9th grade are reading at 
a level of the 6th grade or below. 
Such pupils, I believe, should be 
instructed in English and the re- 
quired social studies by special 
teachers who are interested in work- 
ing with this group of pupils and 
are sympathetic to their problems. 








nui 








The elective programs should be di- 
rected towards simple vocational 
work, and these very slow readers 
should be left out of the regular 
vocational and commercial programs. 

Finally, I come to a consideration 
of the small group of students—some 
3 to 5% on a national basis—that 
are often designated as the “highly 
gifted.” Even in schools where the 
larger group of able pupils (the 
academically talented) are well 
taken care of, the highly gifted may 
be bored, because they have not 
been sufficiently challenged. The 
highly gifted student deserves spe- 
cial attention. In schools where the 
group is large enough to warrant 
special classes for them, courses 
should be available in the 12th grade 
which are equivalent to college 
freshman courses. As many of you 
are aware, if the school joins those 
schools which are involved in the 
Advanced Placement Program, the 


high school student may get college 
credit for those courses if successful 
on appropriate examinations. There 
is no need for me to go into the 
details of this program which has 
developed so rapidly in the last few 
years, but I should like to recom- 
mend it strongly. In a school with 
a graduating class of not more than 
100 to 150, it may be impractical to 
take advantage of the Advanced 
Placement Program. If the distribu- 
tion of the academic ability corre- 
sponds to the national norm, there 
will be usually not more than a half 
dozen pupils who are highly gifted. 
In this case, it may be best to pro- 
vide individual advisors for these 
pupils who can follow their work 
and see to it that they are chal- 
lenged by special assignments. In 
general, one can say that there has 
been increasing interest in the edu- 
cation of the highly gifted pupil in 
recent years. In some large cities, 
attempts are being made to identify 
these pupils in grade 8 or lower 
and to provide for them algebra in 
the 8th grade instead of the 9th. 
All these developments will be fol- 
lowed with interest by all concerned 
with public education. 

In the schools I have visited, | 
have found that the highly gifted 
may be challenged in one way or 
another by special arrangements— 
not in all the schools, by any means, 
but in enough to make it evident 
that this was possible. And remem- 
ber, the schools which I have vis- 
ited, with few exceptions, were 
schools with a distribution of aca- 
demic ability close to the national 
norm and from which less than 
half the graduates were going on to 
college. I have seen schools in which 
both the highly gifted pupils were 
being challenged and the extremely 
slow readers were also being ade- 
quately taken care of. In short, it 
is possible in a comprehensive -high 
school to provide for the whole 
spectrum of abilities and ambitions 
to be found in the youth of the 
United States. It is possible, I say, 
because I have seen it done, but 
only possible if a fine school board 
and excellent administrative officers 
have the backing of the community. 
So I end as I began, by turning to 
you, as citizens and school board 
members, and saying the future of 
public education in Wisconsin is, 
to a large extent, in your hands. 








A Home-School Reading 


Project Builds 


Emotional Health 
in 
Young Children 


The reading project tried in Waupaca has shown that 
better ways can be found to help all children to enjoy 
a more successful and healthy learning experience. 


A. B. ABRAMOVITZ 
Child Guidance Division 


Wisconsin State Board of Health 


NN is one of 45 children in a 
first grade class. For her and 
many of her classmates this is the 
first experience in school, Altho she 
is quite secure and generally well 
adjusted, Ann finds something very 
frustrating and perplexing here. At 
home her individuality has counted, 
but in school she cannot seem to 
maintain enough identity as an indi- 
vidual. One day early in the year, 
waving her hand frantically, she ex- 
claims, “Look, teacher, I lost a 
tooth!” The teacher is warmly re- 
sponsive, but before she can turn 
her attention back to the business 
of teaching, she has unleashed an 
epidemic of hand-raisings and excla- 
mations from almost all of the other 
children, all eager to inform her that 
they, too, have lost teeth. 
Ordinarily we have assumed that 
well adjusted children, and probably 
most children, can make the transi- 
tion from home to school without 
any real difficulty. Findings in the 
study we are reporting briefly here 
suggest that this may be a danger- 
ously false assumption. On the more 
hopeful side, however, this study 
suggests that there are ways of in- 
suring that the transition from home 
to school can be a more constructive 
and healthy experience for all—or, 
at least, most children. 


Emotional Factors 

For many vears child guidance 
clinics have had referred to them a 
sizeable number of school learning 
problems that appear to have their 
roots primarily in emotional factors, 
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in experiences in growing up. Per- 
haps the most challenging and com- 
plex of these problems has been that 
of reading disability in children who 
have adequate or above average in- 
telligence by way of natural endow- 
ment. Both educational specialists 
and clinicians have tried to improve 
the methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment in relation to reading prob- 
lems, Very little, however, has been 
done on a genuinely preventive level. 
Studies of these problems have pro- 
vided hints of better ways to help 
all children enjoy a more successful 
and healthy learning experience in 
the important early days of their 
school attendance. 

As an outgrowth of consideration 
of these problems, the Child Guid- 
ance Division of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health has sought some 


ways to explore preventive possibili- 
ties. Thus, about two years ago the 
following experimental plan was de- 
vised and set in motion as an ex- 
ploratory pilot project: 

In the Waupaca Public Schools 
with two kindergarten groups of 
about 40 children each, one was des- 
ignated as experimental and _ the 
other as control. About six mothers 
of children in the elementary school 
—not necessarily mothers of the kin- 
dergarten group—were secured 1s 
volunteers to act as “reading moth- 
ers.” A mental health consultant 
from the Child Guidance Division f 
the State Board of Health met wi h 
these volunteers to provide sonie 
very brief orientation in child d>- 
velopment around the preschool age, 
with particular reference to ages five 
and six. This orientation stressed 
some key concepts about normal al- 
justment and normal learning in t!:e 
basic framework of _ relationshi))s 
with other people. 


Selection of Books 


The mothers were also guided n 
the selection and use of books and 
stories on an appropriate level to he 
read to kindergarten children at the 
prereading stage. The books were 
chosen mainly for their emphasis on 
content close to the everyday living 
experiences of young children. For 
example, “Little Toot” is a story 
that relates in everyday terms the 
problem that all children have as 
small creatures in adjusting to the 
world of bigger and more powerful 
persons and forces. “Bright April” is 
a story regarding the difficulties in- 
dividual differences sometimes cre- 





Assuming that well adjusted children, and probably most are, can make the transition from 
home to school without any real difficulty may be a dangerously false assumption. 
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ate in fitting in with the rest of the 
world. The core of the list of read- 
ings came from the bibliography, 
“Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
ticns,” by Heaton and Lewis. This 
list. of course, had to be amplified 
in order to have enough material 
for reading thruout the year. The 
amplification was done cooperatively 
by the volunteer mothers with the 
gi.dance and help of professional 
pe:sons like the teachers and the 
lib:arian. 

“ach reading mother came twice 
a veek to the kindergarten class- 
room for a brief session of one-half 
hour with a small sub-group of four 
to five children. The same mother 
coutinued thruout the year to meet 
wiih the same sub-group. The prin- 
cipal activity in these sessions was 
simply reading aloud to the chil- 
dren, with care being taken to avoid 
formal teaching. 

The Mental Health Consultant 
met periodically with the mothers 
as the project proceeded in order 
to offer whatever guidance seemed 
indicated, as well as to profit from 
an exchange with the mothers re- 
garding what they were experienc- 
ing. The school principal, a_ first 
grade teacher, the kindergarten 
teacher, and a representative of the 
PTA comprised a planning commit- 
tee which served as liaison between 
the consultant and the mothers. The 
PTA representative acted as a gen- 
eral coordinator. During the sum- 
mer, prior to direct work with the 
children, the mothers explored the 
reading materials, pamphlets on how 
to read to children, as well as some 
literature on understanding children 
and their development. 


Evaluation Session 

At the end of the school year an 
evaluation session was held with the 
volunteer mothers. Also, to aid in 
evaluation, the State Department of 
Public Instruction cooperated by 
conducting some objective testing 
with both the experimental and 
control groups to determine chiefly 
Whether there was any indication 
of difference in the two groups in 
regard to readiness for academic 
learning, particularly reading. While 
the evaluation and test results were 
far from conclusive, they were defi- 
nitely encouraging. More precise 
measures and follow-up procedures 
dre being instituted. 
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It seems desirable to highlight 
several of the theoretical assump- 
tions implicit in the project: 

1. That the relationship of the 
children to the reading mothers on 
the small sub-group basis will facili- 
tate the transition of the child from 
home to school, in that the informal 
relationship resembles the prior 
learning experience at home and 
thus makes the transition more 
gradual. 

2. The deliberate and purposeful 
use of language skills is the chief 
medium thru which school learning 
becomes established. To channel this 
language exverience thru a comfort- 
able relationship with an adult 
should reduce anxiety and insecurity 
in the beginning pupil. 

3. An understanding bv the read- 
ing mother of some of the psycho- 
logical facts about child develop- 
ment and child needs can aid this 
vital early school experience. 

4. Teamwork between home and 
school on a planned basis can be 


achieved and can contribute sig- 
nificantly to the child’s school 
adjustment. 


5. The unevenness among pupils 
in what they bring to the school 
situation as a result of differences in 
home experiences can be at :least 
slightly adjusted in favor of the more 
deprived children, thru comvensa- 
tory opportunities provided in 
school. Even children who have had 
favorable preschool experiences at 
home can be given a valuable en- 
richment thru these same opportuni- 
ties, even when they are not needed 
as a compensation. 


In our society it is as important as 
it is difficult to maintain full and 
adequate concern for the wellbeing 
of all individuals. This is important 
not only for the persons themselves 
but in a basic way may determine 
how safely and effectively our de- 
mocracy can function. The bigger 
and more highly organized the 
groups, the harder it is to preserve 
and enhance individual values. This 
dilemma, of course. applies in full 
force to the schools of the nation. 
Not only do schocls need mere am- 
ple special services to. deal with the 
adjustment pains and troubles of 
individuals, but equally urgent is 
the need for widespread crucially- 
timed preventive efforts. Prevention, 
in this sense, has been the aim of 
the Home-School Reading Project. 


Fowlkes 
Recommends 
Salary 
Schedule 


STUDY of “Teacher Salaries in 

Madison” recently completed 
by John Guy Fowlkes, professor of 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin, stresses the importance of a 
good professional salary schedule in 
the retention and recruitment of 
good, professional teachers. 

In studying job opportunities of 
four young men graduating from 
high school in June, 1958, Dr. 
Fowlkes assumes that one boy enters 
the University of Wisconsin, gradu- 
ates with a good record on all counts 
and begins as a teacher in Madison 
in September, 1962. He also assumes 
that the other three boys decide to 
begin work in the Madison school 
system July 1, 1958, one as a mem- 
ber of the custodial staff, one as a 
painter, and one as a carpenter. 
These three workers are appointed 
on fixed annual salaries with full 
work guaranteed assuming satisfac- 
tory service. In comparing the total 
earnings, the teacher must work 21 
years to exceed the total earnings of 
the custodial worker, 42 years to ex- 
ceed the payments received by the 
painter, and 45 years to exceed the 
carpenter with respect to wages 
earned. 


Comparison of Work Year 


The study recognizes that there 
appears to be a difference between 
the length of the work year for 
teachers and other workers. This 
apparent difference may not be actu- 
ally as great as it seems. Teachers 
do not do all their work where they 
work—namely at school. A recent 
study of salaries made in Winnetka, 
Illinois, by the Citizens Advisory 
Committee is quoted, “The length of 
the school year has been increasing 
steadily over the past 50 years. In 
1904 the school year average for all 
states was 147 days per year. Cur- 

Editor's Note: A copy of the study, 
“Teacher Salaries in Madison,” is available 
for $1.00 from the Board of Education, 
351 W. Wilson, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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rently the average is 182 days .. . 
While it is still true that the school 
year is shorter than the normal work 
year, the gap is continuing to close. 
While the work week for many fields 
has dropped in recent years to 40 
and 35 hours, the teachers’ work 
week has been increasing steadily. 
A recent study by the National Edu- 
cation Association established the 
average teacher’s work week at 
something above 48 hours. More and 
more private enterprises are grant- 
ing vacations well beyond the his- 
torical two weeks, and are recogniz- 
ing an increasing number of paid 
holidays. Allowing for the closing 
gap between the teachers’ work year 
and the work year of others, the 
teacher's year is still shorter. This 
condition is not necessarily the 
choice of the teachers. Where ex- 
perimental proposals calling for an 
eleven-or-twelve-month school year 
have been tentatively announced 
over the past 20 years, in nearly all 
cases the parents of children have 
rejected such proposals, even tho 
the teachers were willing to accept 
the lengthened program.” 

Fowlkes emphasizes the character- 


Teachers Chance to Join OASI 


OCIAL Security was first made available to Wisconsin teachers in 1957, 

Due to the mandatory two ballot method to indicate a desire to obtain 
Social Security coverage some confusion resulted and a number of teachers 
did not vote for Social Security altho their intention was to join the system. 
This factor plus a teacher's right to change his mind has resulted in a 
demand to once more give these teachers a chance to join the combined 
retirement division, including Social Security. 

This has resulted in definite action by your WEA. Your WEA repre- 
sentative visited Washington, D. C., to ask Wisconsin congressmen and 
senators to introduce legislation necessary to amend the Federal Social 
Security law to again permit Wisconsin teachers to ballot on this retire- 
ment choice. Such legislation was introduced and was included in the 
general bill increasing Social Security benefits and taxes. 

The next step will be the introduction of a bill in the 1959 Wisconsin 
Legislature enabling teachers to again vote on the selection of Social 
Security coverage. When this bill is passed and signed into law, those 
teachers not in the combined retirement division may elect to join tliis 
division thru the use of a siagle ballot. 

The WEA will keep all teachers alerted to the progress of this bill 
and will publicize the date on which the balloting must be completed. 





istics of a good salary schedule with the standard of living teachers 


should: 1) provide beginning sala- 
ries sufficiently high to attract teach- 
ers of the quality desired by the 
local school system—in short, meet 
competition for beginning teachers; 
2) furnish salaries commensurate 





Every Thoughtful Educator Will Want To Study These 


= 2 Startling New Basic deat _ = | 


SEEING SOUND 
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A full-color, dramatic, completely new approach to teach- 
ing reading. The author presents an unusual, 
provoking method that enables a child to learn to read by. 
relating colors to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and 
THINK sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 


Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest 
readers. Here is an actual mystery story, packed with excite- 
ment from cover to cover—great fun for any child while he 
learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. | 


3 Teaching Aids = All FREE! 

Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide 
# and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the re- 
markable “True” books and the “I Want To Be” books for 
youngest readers, the “You” book series for older children, 
and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


Se The Children's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Representatives: 


EDWARD W. JENSEN 
4900 North Magnolia 
Chicago 40, 


by Thomas A. Chandler. 


thought- 


by Margaret Friskey. 





D. A. MORGAN 
Randolph, Wisconsin 





Illinois 


need and should enjoy; 3) give an- 
nual and periodic improvement ia- 
crements for those deserving them, 
sufficiently large to be significant; 
4) offer maximum salaries larve 
enough to attract “career teachers” 
who will stay in the community and 
thereby reduce high turnover among 
the local teaching staff; 5) make it 
possible for teachers to reach pro- 
fessional salary status by the end of 
15 years of service; 6) stimulate 
graduate study and/or other activi- 
ties toward professional improve- 
ment by teachers whose college 
preparation is only the bachelor’s 
degree; 7) stimulate the earning of 
the master’s degree by those who do 
not have it; 8)stimulate graduate 
study, curriculum planning and con- 
struction, special projects, travel, and 
research by those who have the 
master’s degree; 9) make sure that 
all who deserve annual salary raises 
receive them; 10) prevent those who 
do not deserve annual raises from 
receiving them; 11) place responsi- 
bility for deciding who does and 
who does not deserve annual raises 
jointly upon teachers, principals, and 
the superintendent’s office rather 
than upon only the principals, only 
the superintendent’s office or the 
principal’s and superintendent's 
offices jointly. 


Recommended Schedule 
With these characteristics as a 
guide Fowlkes recommended the 
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following! salary schedule which was 
adopted by the Madison Board of 
Education: 1)bachelor degree 1958 
minimum—$4,190; maximum—$7,939; 
1960 minimum—$4,500; maximum— 
$8,904; 2) master degree 1958 mini- 
mun—$4,390; maximum—$8,151; 
1960 minimum—$5,000; maximum— 
$9,964; 3) four improvement levels 
are recommended at the end of the 
5th. 10th, 15th, and 21st year of serv- 
ice. Each improvement level is at- 
tained upon evidence of a teacher 
having completed 12 units of profes- 
sioual improvement in the form of 
further college work and/or travel, 
independent, special projects or re- 
search with the advice and approval 
of « teacher improvement level com- 
mittee, the individual building prin- 
cipal, and the superintendent’s office. 

Fowlkes states in his study, “Much 
comment, both oral and written, has 
been presented recently concerning 
the inclusion of the merit principle 
in teacher salary policy. The prin- 
ciple of merit in paying teachers is 
an academic matter so long as teach- 
ers salaries are barely equal to or 
indeed below a living wage as op- 
posed to the salaries of professional 
workers . Assuming the inaugu- 
ration and continuance of the pro- 
posed schedule it seems clear that 
teachers and administrators must ex- 
ert continuing effort toward the guar- 
antee of work well done. Only by 
such action will justice be done to 
not only the boys and girls of Madi- 
son, but also the citizens-taxpayers 
of Madison.” 





BE FRANK AND FAIR . . 

(Continued from Page 12) 
administrators try to get that idea 
across to the local newspaper? 


Knowing Your Schools 

Whenever I read about a city vot- 
ing down a much-needed bond issue 
for construction of a new school, 
putting that city another five to 10 
vears behind in its educational 
needs, I feel that someone doesn’t 
know what good public relations is. 

You can't sell the public on a bond 
issue until it has been informed thru 
the year what education is all about. 

| shall even be bold enough to 
suggest that some of the time spent 
in staff conferences could well be 
spent in a huddle with your local 
newsmen. 

[t's amazing what a chat over a 
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| it for a $1. Pocket the profits! 


| serve as perfume bottles. Another 


cup of coffee with the right person 
can do to give you the right public 
relations—not to be confused with 
“publicity.” 

My education friends in and 
around Madison have convinced me 
that there is no public relations 
problem that can’t be solved by a 
good old fashioned gab session. 

You can grind out publicity re- 
leases until your mimeograph ma- 
chine breaks down, but you can’t 
beat the meeting of minds for a good 
coverage of your schools. 

American education is too valu- 
able a commodity to trust to public- 
ity handouts or to withhold news 
from the public because of some un- 





MAKE HOLIDAY 
| PROFITS NOW! 
Items like this duo-purpose 
Pumpkin-Santa lamp mean extra 
cash sales all year round. Sell 


Many, many Christmas wraps, 
| table decorations and cards, 





UNIQUE MONEY-MAKERS! 
Be-jeweled couple actually 







Ideal Part-time 
Job for Teachers 


Show folks our money-making catalog. They'll 
buy on sight! Take orders from friends, neighbors 
at retail prices, buy from us at wholesale prices. 
Make up to 92% profit on each item. Turn after- 
school, evening, or vacation hours into profit. Send 
for big FREE CATALOG and complete money- 


making plan. Start making Extra Cash right away! 













Here’s an item so different—no one 
will have seen it in your town. It keeps 
buttons sorted and handy in a very 
simple way. Sells for only $1.25. To 
acquaint you with us, we'll send this 
sample and a money-making sales 
kit and catalog for only 85c. Send 


Atomic Age Physics 
Offered Via TV 

The NBC Television Network 
launched the “Continental Class- 
room” on October 6, which James R. 
Killian, special assistant to President 
Eisenhower for Science and Tech- 
nology, called “truly a bold experi- 
ment in the nation’s interest.” The 
course in Atomic Physics will be 
telecast at 6:30 A. M. from Monday 
thru Friday until June 5. In Wis- 
consin, River Falls, Stout, and Eau 
Claire are among the 300 colleges 
of the nation offering credit. 


fortunate experience with the press 
in the dim past. 





Make Money With Novelties 
Colorful plastic Li'l Washer 
Salt & Pepper Shaker with 
sugar bowl tub. Make up to 
40c on each sale. Just one 
of many fast-selling salt & 
pepper sets. 
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Gifts Everyone Will Want! 
Our big catalog has 700 
terrific novel items like this 
breathtaking tape dispen- 
ser-pencil sharpener. Sells 
for $1. 






of the many different and , Coupon. 
unusual gift items > aoa [seaaemiidiaaiiianidekae<e a annie aie cae 
showing the line—Sales in - ‘ar are 
your ro So l GREETINGS UNLIMITED, St. gt all ] 
C Please rush Button Box Sorter sample and money-making sales kit and ] 
catalog. | enclose 85c. 
WRITE TODAY FOR O Please send free catclog of 700 fast sellers. | 
FREE CATALOG Be ee 
Address______ paeee ane je aa ] 
oy... = ___ Zone. Oe | 
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WHAT CAN A FISH BOWL TELL? The tiny plants and animals that growin years ago and more. The aim of this experiment is to add to man’s knowl- 
this ‘fish bowl” will be similar to those that grew in oceans fifty million edge of where to look for oil deposits. Pictured is Dr. F. G. Stehli. 


Time turned back 50 million years; 
Scientists seek new clues to oil! 


Tiny marine plants and animals, very like those living when dinosaurs roamed the 3 
earth, are being grown today in a research laboratory. : 









































In glass containers similar to fish bowls, scientists of Pan American Petroleum 
Corporation, a Standard Oil affiliate, have transplanted sand and sea water from 
an ocean shore line. Then, by controlling temperature, pressure and salt content, 





HAY FEVER SUFFERERS may be interested to know that they have simulated the environment of plants and animals that grew 50 to 300 
pollen is helpful—in the search for oil, that is. Here million years ago : 
Dr. A. T. Cross studies traces of pollen in rock millions 7 * 
of years old to interpret underground formations. A The chemical composition of the microscopic life that grows in the laboratory 
comparatively rg oe this — of prince will offer more positive clues to the type of environment of ancient fossils; that is, 

s s “4 Da Ww é . . . ° . . 
DPBRS ALPE ADU RCE R Dire naer in eee eran ae whether the tiny animals lived and died in deep, shallow, or protected water. 
THE SEARCH FOR OIL goes on w Paige vag the most This knowledge will help scientists to map ancient seas with greater accuracy, 
inacesssible regions in the world. And expensive, to pinpoint the location of prehistoric shore lines and barrier reefs where conditions 
specially-built equipment like this ‘swamp buggy”’ is h Z ort piv ag 
needed to overcome the obstacles of nature and to find were ideal for oil to form. Such knowledge will improve our ability to find oil in 
more new oil every year than is taken out of the ground. sufficient quantities to meet today’s steadily increasing needs. 


This is another example of the way research 
works at Standard and its affiliates to discover 
quicker, surer methods of finding oil, to keep 
the supply up and the price down. 


As the result of such trail-blazing research 
work as the fish bowl project, America’s proved 
underground reserves have grown larger, prices 
have remained reasonable, and America has 
been assured of an adequate supply to keep it: 
defenses strong. 


What makes a company a good citizen? One 
measure is a company’s concern for the welfare 
of future generations. In our business, a “‘let- 
tomorrow-take-care-of-itself” attitude would be 
disastrous. Through research, we at Standard 
are working to make life more comfortable and 
secure for all—today and for the future. 


Pd ie 


a | 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY _ THESIGNOFPROGRESS.. 


THROUGH RESEARCH 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








_ 


Wisconsin Legislature to 
Deiermine Extent of Aids 


Available for Education 


\ADISON—The extent to which Wis- 
con in will participate in the benefits of 
the recently enacted National Defense 
Edi ‘ation Act will be determined by the 
. of the Wisconsin legislature which 
convenes in January, 
explained George E. 
Watson, state super- 
intendent of public 
instruction, in his 
address at the State 
Superintend- 
ent’s Conference in 
Madison, Sept. 26. 
Altho no state is re- 
quired to participate 
in the program, he 
told the administra- 
tors, each state shall 
submit its own plan which, if in accord 
with the broad principles of the Act, must 
be accepted. The Education Defense Act 
is an emergency measure designed to op- 
erate for four years. 

Realizing that action by state legisla- 
tures is necessary to get the major fea- 
tures of the program under way, Con- 
gress has appropriated money to be used 
by June 30, 1959 which does not need 
to be matched by state funds, he explained. 


> 


acti 


WATSON 


Legislation Needed 


“It would be unwise, even if possible, 
to initiate any activity prior to June 30, 
1959 that could not be continued after 
June 30, 1959,” he told the administrators. 
He emphasized that the immediate course 
of action calls for the development of a 
good plan and then presenting it thru 
proper legislative channels for regular leg- 
islative consideration. He called upon all 
administrators to help in the development 
of standards and procedures involved in 
the state plan. 

Under the program to strengthen sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages and minor remodeling on the 
elementary and secondary level, there is 
an annual appropriation after 1959 for 
Wisconsin of $1,447,058 which must be 
matched with either state and/or local 
funds. There is a present appropriation of 
$392,773 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959 which may be increased by 
Congress when it returns in January, 1959 
and which need not be matched. 


Recommends Participation 


For guidance, counseling, testing of sec- 
ondary pupils, and the identification and 
encouragement of able students in second- 
ary schools, there is an annual appropria- 
tion for each year of the act of federal 
money to the amount of $334,039 which 
must be matched by state money, dollar 
for dollar. There is an appropriation for 


(Turn to Page 29) 
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National Education Association Will Urge 
More Federal Support for Schools in 1959 





A REMINDER! 


Wisconsin teachers in the com- 
bined retirement division (includ- 
ing Social Security) desiring to join 
the variable annuity option are re- 
minded that May 1, 1960 is the 
deadline for electing to put up to 
50% of their accumulated contri- 
butions into the variable annuity di- 
vision. Teachers must first choose 
to contribute 50% of their required 
annual retirement deposit into the 
variable annuity system before they 
can make this choice. 

Those teachers electing to join 
the variable annuity division may 
choose to put from 10% to a maxi- 
mum of 50% of their accumulated 
contributions (and the same _per- 
centage of the state’s deposits) into 
this division. This is not manda- 
tory, a teacher may elect to join the 
variable annuity division (no dead- 
line for this choice) without choos- 
ing to pui any of his accumulated 
deposits into the variable annuity. 











U.S. Army Needs Teachers 


For Cverseas Schools 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 


ment of the Army estimates 1,300 overseas 
vacancies for teachers in 1959-60. These 
teachers are needed for the American de- 
pendent schools, which provide schooling 
for Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel 
and their families. 


Commenting on the dependents schools, 
Paul E. Smith, secretary on the NEA’s 
Committee on _ International Relations, 
noted that American teachers have organ- 
ized teachers associations in eight coun- 
tries. He added that membership in all but 
one of these organizations is made up of 
teachers in the dependents schools. 


Affiliated with NEA 

“These groups are affiliates with the 
NEA in order to maintain contact at home 
with the organized teaching profession,” 
Smith said. He further pointed out that 
these associations have been active both in 
professional matters as well as improving 
the status of teachers. They have held 
regular meetings, attended workshops, and 
suggested legislation. 


According to latest statistics, there are 


3,230 teachers in dependents schools. 
Serving these teachers is an organiza- 
tion known as the Overseas Teachers 
Association. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Large fund 
federal legislation designed to build more 
schoolhouses and to pay teachers improved 
salaries wil! be the goal of the National 
Education Association in the next session 
of Congress. This was the decision reached 
by the NEA Board of Directors at_ its 
fall meeting in New York City, Oct. 5-6. 
Russell Slade of Wausau, NEA director 
from Wisconsin, attended the two-day 
session. 

J. L. McCaskill, executive secretary of 
the NEA Legislative Commission, an- 
nounced that in effect this places the NEA 
squarely behind the enactment of the re- 
fined version of the $4.5 billion Murray- 
Metcalf bill. This proposal was sidetracked 
in the 85th Congress by passage of the 
National Defense Act—a law including 
student loans, fellowships, and general 
strengthening of guidance, science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language programs 
in the grade and secondary schools. 


NEA Board Position 

The NEA Board declared: “In order to 
provide an adequate basis for quality edu- 
cation, the NEA urges a massive infusion 
of federal funds to be used by the states 
and localities for teachers’ salaries and to 
build classrooms as seems necessary in 
the discretion of the state. We urge that 
support of a large-fund proposal of the 
Murray-Metcalf type be the major NEA 
objective until such legislation is enacted.” 

The Murray-Metcalf support measure 
would provide for a federal payment of 
$25 for each school-age child the first 
year, or an appropriation of $1.1 billion. 
This payment would raise $25 a year to 
$100 a child in four years. 

Climate for passage of such a bill will 
be more favorable in the next Congress 
than ever before, McCaskill predicted. He 
said that “a wide gap exists between our 
ideal of educational opportunity for all 
American youth and the ability of our 
schools to approach that ideal.” He cited 
recent U. S. Office of Education statistics 
which show a continuing shortage of 
140,000 classrooms in America, and a 
large number of teachers with substandard 
certification who are and will be employed 
to instruct the next generation of 
Americans. 

Avoiding Federal Control 

Turning to the old bug-a-boo of federal 
control, McCaskill explained: “The Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill breaks away from the 
pattern of previously introduced grant-in- 
aid bills for education. First of all, it is not 
conceived as a ‘federal aid’ bill—a dole 
to the schools as if they were the objects 
of charity. 

“Rather, it is an attempt to rectify the 
present imbalance of school support by 

(Turn to Page 24) 
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Anderson Succeeds Curran 
To Presidency of Western 


LA CROSSE—Lloyd Anderson of Trem- 
pealeau automatically succeeded Kenneth 
Curran of Cashton to the presidency of 
the Western Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation at the close of the annual conven- 
tion at La Crosse in October. Elmo Guls- 
vig of Westby was elected director and 
will become president of the Association 
in 1963. Those who have been chosen as 
members of the board of directors at pre- 
vious conventions will become president in 
the following order: Borghild Olson, 
La Crosse, 1960; Robert Tremain, West 





Help Your Pupils to Learn 
Cursive Writing Easily with 


YOUR ALPHABET 
GUIDE CHART 


This handy chart serves as the 
perfect model for pupils as they 
learn cursive writing. Step-by- 
step illustrations show pupils 
how to form each letter of the 
alphabet and numbers from 
1-10. 


Your CHART may be used 


® To demonstrate letter for- 
mation to the entire class. 

® To provide for individual 
differences. 

® To post on board or wall 
as a ready reference of 
good writing. 


The CHART is now officially ap- 
proved for use in the New York 
City Schools and is used by 
many schools throughout the 
nation. 


The Zaner—Bloser Co. 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVES 


Parker Z. Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 
Herold Compton, 42 Washington, Chilton, Wis. 
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; Order Blank | 
| Zaner—Bloser Ce:, | 
| Columbus, Ohio | 
Please mail two complete Alphabet I 
| Guide Charts, postpaid, for $6.50 to: | 
[]} Name Sean ee nae ee | ] 
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Salem, 1961; and Alice Drake, La Crosse, 
1962. 

Rose Erickson of La Crosse was re- 
elected treasurer. V. B. Rasmussen is the 
executive secretary of the association. 

To determine educational policy to 
guide the officers and membership the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Endorsed the resolutions adopted by 
the WEA in 1957. 

2. Commended the past sessions of the 
State Legislature for forward accomplish- 
ments dealing with education and urge 
that the 1959 Legislature consider favor- 
ably any legislation that will make possible 
the continued improvement of’ the educa- 
tion program in Wisconsin schools. 

3. Recommended that selection of pros- 
pective teacher recruitment be encouraged 
and that Future Teacher of America clubs 
under proper guidance be organized when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

4. Recommended that the schools of 
Wisconsin encourage and endorse a_ pro- 
gram of teacher advancement whereby a 
bachelor’s degree will ultimately become 
the minimum requirement for teacher 
certification. 

5. Commended those who are responsi- 
ble for putting into effect the new certi- 
fication requirements for administrators 
and_ supervisors. 

6. Complimented the State Department 
of Public Instruction on the high stand- 
ards of guidance and leadership it has 
afforded Wisconsin schools and_ strongly 
urge that local schools abide by the rec- 
ommendations of their State Department 
in relation to the recommended number 
of pupils per classroom. 

7. Recommend a basic minimum salary 
of $4,200 for the beginning teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree with equal considera- 
tion be given to all levels of teaching. 

8. Commended the practice of requiring 
a physical examination including a chest 
x-ray or tuberculin test of every school 
employee. 

9. Favored continued study and neces- 
sary action toward the development of TV 
facilities in the interest of education and 
public service. 

10. Recommended the support of the 
NEA program for financing education and 
urged that state support be raised to alle- 
viate the overburdened general property 
tax at the local level. 

11. Encouraged the WEA Council on 
Education to continue their fine work in 
developing a policy for education in Wis- 
consin and urged all members to become 
familiar with their reports. 

12. Recommended further study and 
more emphasis placed upon the necessity 
of giving assistance to not only the men- 
tally retarded but to those in the average 
class that are emotionally disturbed. 

13. Encourage all members to support 
the NEA and the WEA thru their mem- 
bership in and work for these associations. 


Rohling to Sturgeon Bay 


Ingvar M. Rohling, administrator of the 
Phillips Public Schools, will become head 
of the Sturgeon Bay Public Schools on 
Jan. 1, succeeding Floyd E. Weigan who 
joins the State Department staff at that 
time. 


Wisconsin Sends Two to 
Salary Scheduling School 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two represent- 
atives from Wisconsin attended the four- 
day session of the National Education As- 
sociation’s first National School for Teach- 
ers Salary Scheduling in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 8-11. Gilbert L. Anderson of 
Beaver Dam, WEA president, and Charles 
U. Frailey of Madison, WEA research di- 
rector, enrolled along with more than !00 
state and local leaders from 47 states and 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Haw iii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

The general subject of salary scheduling 
was considered under three main he:d- 
ings: principles of salary scheduling, 
teacher welfare and the law, and _ trends 
and goals in salary scheduling. 

Conference Staff 

Staff for the salary school included Ha «el 
Davis, associate director, NEA Research 
Division; Robert W. McClain, NEA sal.ry 
consultant; and Eric Rhodes, assistant i- 
rector NEA Membership Division. 

Guest lecturers were Walter W. Hel er, 
chairman, department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
R. L. Lyons, head of the department of 
educational administration, College of } d- 
ucation, University of Florida, Gainesvi'le. 
Guest speakers were U. S. Representat ve 
Richard Bolling of Missouri, Wm. G. Curr, 
NEA executive secretary, and Hilda Mael- 
ing, assistant executive secretary for pyro- 
fessional relations. 





NEA URGES FEDERAL SUPPORT... 
(Continued from Page 23) 


which the federal government contributes 
only four cents out of every dollar of 
revenue for public schools below college 
level. 

“The Murray-Metcalf bill makes it pos- 
sible for the states to choose how they 
want to use their allocation, and how to 
apply the appropriations they will be 
scheduled to receive after enactment into 
law. 

“The Murray-Metcalf bill clearly spells 
out that there shall be no federal inter- 
vention in schools, the curriculum, and the 
instructional program. Specifically, — the 
states may use all of their allocation for 
school construction and the purchase of 
basic instructional equipment. As an alter- 
native, they may devote all of their allo- 
cation to the increase of teachers’ salaries. 
Or, as a middle way, each state may de- 
cide that it will use part of the funds for 
teachers’ salaries and part for school con- 
struction and equipment.” 


Help Fight TB 
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Buy Christmas Seals 
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' Wisconsin State Colleges 
'5 Yr. Increase Over 100% 


\{ADISON—An enrollment increase of * 


more than 13% over last fall was reported 
in September by the presidents of Wis- 
consin’s ten state colleges. Total enroll- 


mene is 13,686. 


In the past five years the colleges have 


added 7,000 students for an increase of 
more than 100% in size. Greatest growth 
has come at the college in Oshkosh, now 
the |:rgest in the system. 
Other colleges which have more than 
doubied in size in five years are Eau 
WISCONSIN. STATE COLLEGES 
Go of 
EACH 
oviyiyiy SYMBOL 
REPRESENTS 


4,000 STUDENTS 


ool OVATE 
pill yeyeriyi 
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Claire, Platteville College and_ Institute, 
Stevens Point, and Whitewater. Every in- 
stitution has grown at least 75% in size 
since 1953. 

“The increased enrollments at the col- 
leges is surprising,” said Director Eugene 
R. McPhee, “particularly since the in- 
creased birth rate of the 40% is not yet 
rellected, but is still coming.” 

Total freshman enrollment at the col- 
leges this fall is 5,252, an increase of 12% 
over the final freshman enrollment of a 
year ago. Transfer students and returning 
upper classmen have enrolled in growing 
numbers to set the record high. 

As reported by the college presidents in 
September, the enrollments are: Eau 
Claire, 1,614; La Crosse, 1,772; Oshkosh, 
1,874; Platteville, 1,284; Platteville Insti- 
331; River Falls, 1,285; Stevens 
Point, 1,522; Stout at Menomonie, 1,267; 
Superior, 1,168; and Whitewater, 1,569. 


How Good Is Your School? 


This is the title of a new 32-page pam- 


) phlet, published by the NEA Council on 


Instruction, which will go a long way in 
establishing a basis for judgment and will 
help guide citizens groups and school per- 
sonnel thru a sound judgment about their 
schools, 

School evaluation is not a new idea, an 
introduction to the pamphlet states. “With 
varying emphasis, such study has been un- 
derway since our public school system 
evolved over a century ago.” It suggests, 
however, that studies can be e xpedited if 
groups conducting evaluations keep cer- 
tain questions and goals in mind. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Persons looking for a simple definition 
of a good school that will apply to all 
communities are likely to be disappointed. 
The pamphlet warns that there is no such 
thing. Instead, it outlines elements of a 
good school system and raises significant 
questions to be considered in evaluating 
the school program as a whole, the ele- 
mentary school, the junior high, the sen- 
ior high, and adult education. 

The NEA Council on Instruction is 
composed of some 25 NEA units. Its 
structure, approved by the NEA last sum- 


-for classroom space tri IDS J 


Timely, new manual—a complete guide 
for making school ‘‘space equipment’’ 


This needed teaching aid, 

“The Spaceman at School and at 
Home” is a booklet of simple 
diagrams with easy, step by step 
instructions for turning old boxes 
(and other free or inexpensive 
material) into classroom space 
ships, suits, helmets, etc. 

Whole room participates. 





a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 













TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11"—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


Spaceship interior 
constructed 
tn the classroom 


mer, is in the process of ratification by the 
units involved. Pending ratification, they 
have been working together on an infor- 
mal basis. A seminar, involving lay as well 
as professional leaders, was held last April 
to develop a_ statement of principles 
deemed important to good schools. 

Pamphlets may be ordered from the 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. sample 
copy may NEA 
Council on ad- 
dress. 


at 10 for $1 or 100 for $7. A 
the 
same 


from 
at the 


be obtained 
Instruction 





These 6 big helps for you 
This manual shows how 
to make 1—“‘space equip- 
ment’’; 2—space suits 
and gear; 3—design for 
art work for a mural; 
4—spacemen puppets; 
6—creative space motifs 
for activities and pro- 
grams; 6—favors and 
decorations for out-of- 
this-world parties. 






























































Enjoy Daily! Millions do! 





The delightful flavor 
and smooth chewing of 







Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
are twin treats that please and 


satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 


* 
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Wisconsin Teachers Selected 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Four Wisconsin 
teachers were among the more than 600 
teachers from the United States and 42 
foreign countries which are taking part in 
the 1958-59 teacher exchange program, 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, announced recently. 

George R. Bolduan of Washington Junior 
High School of Green Bay exchanged posi- 
tions with Joyce M. Lowrie of Dorothy 
Springer Secondary School, Brighton, 
England, and Joseph P. Diliberti of the 


for Positions Abroad 


35th Street School of Milwaukee has 
traded positions with Jeffrey Thompson of 
Longbenton C. P. Junior Mixed School, 
Northumberland, England. June M. Torke 
of the Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, 
went to Cuba to exchange with Mrs. An- 
tonia E. Ballagas of the Escuela Normal 
de la Habana, Este Vibora, Habana, Cuba. 
Lillie M. Seaman of Washington School, 
Sheboygan, has gone to Australia to take 
the place of Alexander Enterkin of the 
Cantebury State School, Victoria, Austra- 











Notice To All Credit Union Members 


WEA MEMBERSHIP 


In order to continue your account with the Credit Union, it is necessary 
that you renew your WEA membership for 1958-59. Please give this mat- 
ter your immediate attention by paying the annual dues of $5.00 through 
your local association or directly to the WEA office, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Passbook Call as of December 15, 1958 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1958 for audit and posting 
of 1958 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in Janu- 
ary, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 
31, 195 


J0O~. 


Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 
ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO 


BE FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY 
WILL BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 

stock be owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5 per share, 

and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 

stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 

= _— may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 
on it. 











WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application 
Amount desived $. 8.225 nsccecccnnn For how long? 
Simgie: .3..... Married Widow Widower —..<... Age 
Date. of Brat GAPMON. .nccccnscccccuesnn Purpose of loan 





Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name: Address 

Name: NRC OOR eee eee ee eee 

If other security is being offered, give description: ~-________________________ 


Husband's (wife’s) occupation Salary “eer eis 
My ealtary is §.......6. per mo. for mos: Member of WEA?: ......-.. 
My total indebtedness is $------~---- IMNGtUTe OF (GCRIB! ons cenc a cee eecc cele s 


Do you own a car? -_----.-- Make and year Encumbrance $.........- 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~_----________________- = 
My teaching address is 
My home address is 


Years in present position Total experience uu... =... 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19______ , I am under contract to 


[ hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 
PRRRRR PGS on ee ire ree i re re ee eee 


(Signed) 
We approved the above loan.__-_-_ 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 
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lia, who is in Sheyboygan. 

With this year’s exchange, nearly 5,000 
teachers from the United States and 64 
other countries will have participated in 
the program, which is now in its 13th 
year. 

100 Go to United Kingdom 

One hundred American teachers from 
26 states have exchanged positions with 
100 teachers from the United Kingdom, 
An additional 68 teachers from Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
France, Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, 
New Zealand, and Norway, came to the 
United States in August and an ecual 
number of American teachers have gon 
to those countries for classroom dutie:. 

In addition to the teachers holding ey- 
change positions, several from Wisconsin 
were selected on one way assignments ..nd 
for seminars in the summer of 1959. Alton 
L. Becker of Ripon College is teaching in 
Burma. Elta F. Mantor of Rhinelan ler 
High School has been given an assignment 
for the second year to teach in Morocco. 
Malina C. Verich of Laona High School 
has gone to Italy to teach for the yea) 


Seminar Study 

Seven Wisconsin teachers have b:en 
given appointments for seminar stvdy 
abroad during the summer of 1959. Leo ior 
Andrade of Mount Mary College, Milw w- 
kee, and Sister Marie J. Kwapil of St. 
Catherine’s High School, Racine, will at- 
tend a seminar at Bogota, Columliia. 
Phyllis J. Klitz of Janesville High School 
and Mary Anne Lochner of Washingion 
Park High School, Racine, will go to 
Italy. Sister M. Frances Jungwirth of 
Mount Mary College, and Helen I. 
Mervash of King High School, Milwau- 
kee, were chosen to attend a seminar in 
Germany. 


National School Boards 
To Meet in San Francisco 
CHICAGO-—The National School Boards 


Association will hold its 19th annual con- 
vention in San Francisco, Jan, 26-28, 
1959. More than 3,500 school board mem- 
bers and leading educators from all over 
the United States will attend the meet- 
ings, to be held in the Civic Center and 
at the Sheratén—Palace Hotel. 

The theme of this year’s convention is 
“Improving Education— A Free People’s 
Responsibility.” It is a theme which is 
particularly appropriate because our na- 
tion’s system of school boards exemplifies 
the belief that education is first and fore- 
most a responsibility of the individual citi- 
zen. School board members represent the 
people who own and support the schools. 

The National School Boards Association 


is a federation of the 48 State and two’ 


territorial associations of school board 
members, and as such is the national voice 
of school boards thruout the United States 


*  @ 


Statistics for Schoolmen 

Nearly 105 million civilian Americ ins 
were old enough to vote in the Novem- 
ber 1958 elections. 


An hour’s schooling under a_ trained 7 


teacher in a typical school system costs 3 3¢. 


November 1°58 : 
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Extension Programs Growing 
In Wisconsin State Colleges 


\{ADISON—The growing extension pro- 
gram of the Wisconsin State colleges hit 
an all-time enrollment high this fall of 
3,509 students. 


» 


there are 126 courses offered in 70 
difi-rent Wisconsin communities by eight 
of ‘ie colleges. And the entire educational 
pro.ram, which serves a student body 
equ valent to two additional large colleges, 
is {nancially self-supporting. Student fees 
ill of the cost. 
ll-year-old extension program is 
carred on by 126 college faculty mem- 
at night and on Saturday morning. 
ses are offered most often in the 
emic subjects of science, history, Eng- 
mathematics, speech, art, and music. 

than one-fourth of the extension 
es are in education. 


pay 


The 


ber 
Cor 
aca 
lish 
Les 
cou! 

College professors are traveling a round 
trip distance of 7,174 miles weekly this 
fall to offer the classes. Average distance 
of an extension center from the parent 
college is 47 miles. Average class size is 
97 students. 


Working Toward Degree 

More than nine out of ten of the stu- 
dents attending extension classes are teach- 
ers who are working toward their degree. 
Women students outnumber men 3,062 to 
447. 

Students pay $9 a credit for the course 
which is usually for three credits. The 
colleges allow a maximum of 32 credits 
(the equivalent of one college year) in 
extension courses to be counted toward a 
bachelor’s degree. 

The students themselves request the 
courses and provide a place for meeting. 
In most cases the high school building in 
the community is made available. The 
colleges provide a teacher who must add 
the extension class to his already full-size 
teaching load. 
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Brit KwowWron 


Distributed by NASSTA 


“Oh you noticed! As a matter 
of fact, she is doing quite well 
in school.’ 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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YoU TOO 
CAN BE A 


GLOBETROTTER! 


Sure! You may be eligible to receive 
a trip around the world as one of the 
80 journeys to be awarded teachers 
this year through the Bo/d Journey 
Teacher Awards Program. These 
tours are planned and arranged by 
the NEA Division of Travel Service. 


Bold Journey, the television 


documentary film series that uses the 
world for its stage, is now used by more 
than 80,000 teachers to aid classroom 
work. And the sponsor of Bo/d Journey, 
the Ralston Purina Co., has established the Awards 
Program in recognition of those teachers who best 


stimulate their students’ interest in the world around them. 


If Bo/d Journey can be viewed over the ABC-TV station in 
your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


RALSTON TV-EDUCATION DEPT., 
P.O. BOX 339, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


All teachers now receiving Bold Journey Teachers Guides will 
receive entry forms for the 1958-59 Teacher Awards Program. 








JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
Minneapolis Lakers, says — 


“All American 
Athletic Glasses 


provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 


*Now they’re ALL-NEW . . . a wise invest- 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 

To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


Medical Arts Building « Minneapoiis 2, Minn. 


yrs 


ALL NEW Serta 


Expandable, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard’’ headband 








re 


~ Drop-ball 


J tested safety 
f glass or plastic 


¢ lenses 
«Cushion Fit’ shock 


% , absorbent rubber nose piece 





Extra deep 
eye-wire channel 
to hold lenses securely 


\ 0 
Special contoured .*.. 
lenses to fit face 


Look for the name ‘‘All American’’ on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 


bee seeee 





Say you saw it in 


the JOURNAL 
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Wausau’s Martha Mattson 
Receives UN Merit Award 


WAUSAU-—Promoting United Nations 
Day is one of the valuable and interesting 
extracurricular activities of Martha Matt- 
son, president of the Wausau Chapter of 
the American Association of the United 
Nations. For her enthusiasm and_ efforts 
to secure better world understanding she 
was given a merit award in recognition 
of her past service in promoting United 
Nations Day in Wausau by Mayor Ben C. 
Schuck. By special proclamation the mayor 
called upon all citizens to observe the day 
with appropriate ceremonies. 


YOURS... for the asking 


This column, which is a regular feature 
in The Journal lists many valuable teach- 
ing aids which you will not find else- 
where. Check it carefully for the material 
you may be able to use. The advertisers 
prefer to send their material directly to 
you—not to children. Please print your 
name and address on the coupon. 


5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


8. Science Guide shows how to select the 
publisher’s best Science titles at proper 
reading levels. Correlation Guide shows 
publisher’s general titles broken down by 
Unit Study Groupings and Grade Reading 
Levels. New Fall Catalog of all titles. 
(Childrens Press) 


9. Folder lists a variety of tours of Europe 
planned especially for students and teach- 
ers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 countries 
and are priced from $1,025 to $1,295. 
(Dittmann Travel Organization) 


11. Money-Making Catalog of gifts, gadg- 
ets, greeting cards, toys, jewelry, house- 
wares, and stationery, plus sales kit 
containing full details on how to make 
money during spare time. (Greetings Un- 
limited, Inc.) 


33. Brochure which outlines the assistance 
available to persons who have written or 
who are considering writing a manuscript 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


5 8 9 11 33 
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Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


51 52 53 
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Enrollment Boys: c.6 6 sssas lb eo bes 
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The Wausau educator participated in 
the conference on the United Nations held 
at New York University and has visited 
the UN headquarters in New York several 
times, first at Lake Success and then at 
the current site in New York City. 


Miss Mattson, who joined the staft of 
the Wausau Public Schools in 1942, is 
now director of the elementary curricu- 
lum. Her interest in the United Nations 
is equal to her interest in her profession. 
She is past president of the Wausau Edu- 
cation Association and the Wisconsin As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. She has also been a member 
of the statewide curriculum guiding com- 


and who wish to know how to go about 
having it published. (Greenwich Book 
Publishers) 


35. Chip Carving is an illustrated bulletin 
showing how to carve decorative designs 
on wood. Also 24-page catalog of craft 
materials. (The O-P Craft Co.) 


36. Origins of New England folder on 
tour, summer 1959. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American History, 
1620-1860. University credit. Also folder 
on Collegiate Tours to Europe. Indicate 
which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 


37. The Testing Program is a 20-page 
ready reference on the various types of 
tests and how they may be used in a co- 
ordinated testing program. Available to 
administrators, professors of education and 
counselors and teachers. One copy. (Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co.) 


38. European Travel Courses, Summer 
1959—Folder describing a variety of pro- 
grams offering graduate, undergraduate 
and/or in-service credit, also tours in Latin 
America and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 


40. Folkways Records. This catalog pub- 
lished in the Spring of 1958 features the 
world’s largest collection of authentic folk 
music in Longplay Records. The alpha- 
betical listing of language groups from the 
ethnic and international libraries of Folk- 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only. 


35 36 387 36 
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mittee and in September was elected to 
the board of directors of the National 
Association for the Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the NEA. 





Revolution in Language Teaching 


The U.S. Office of Education reports 
that a survey reveals that modern me- 
chanical and electronic devices are pro- 
moting a revolution in the teaching of 
foreign languages. Language laboratorics, 
which provide students more and_ better 
experiences in listening to and speaking 
foreign languages, have doubled in num- 
ber within the last two years. 


ways Records & Service Corp., runs frou 
Acadia to Zuni. (Folkways Records) 


47. Honor Your Partner—Brochure give: a 
description of INSTRUCTIONAL recor |s 
available for Square, Couple, and Folk 
Dances; Play Party games; Marches; and 
Rope Skipping for al! age groups. (Squcre 
Dance Associates) 


50. Special Agent—A 16-page cartoon 
(comic-style) narrative on Railroad Police 
activities in protecting lives and property, 
and promoting safety. Thirty copies per 
teacher, with one Study Plan. (Association 
of American Railroads) 


51. Crafts For Gifts of Profit—a 25 book- 
let listing project ideas for Christmas and 
giving detailed instructions on various 
crafts. A limited quantity of these booklcts 
made available free to teachers by the 
Cleveland Crafts Co. Offer expires De- 
cember 1, 1958 or before if supply is 
exhausted. 


52. Teachers guides for Bold Journey en- 
able teachers to open a window on the 
world for their students thru a_ unique 
television program. Bold Journey is a 
weekly after-school documentary film tele- 
vision series. Guides are available one to 
a teacher if Bold Journey is televised in 
your area. See ad in this issue for infor- 
mation regarding the Bold Journey Teacher 
Awards Program. (Ralston TV-Education 
Department) 


53. The Map Columbus Used. A 10” x 14” 
copy of the original Cosmographia of 
1490, in parchment-like color. Information 
and prices of all Spencer publications for 
school and library are included, plus a 
published account of how one school is 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD as a 
resource in connection with the current 
satellite program. (Spencer Press, Inc.) 


55. Reading Training is a 16 page guide 
booklet for those who are considering 
establishment of a reading program. It 
discusses the need for developmental 
reading training; results to be achieved; 
how training program should be organized: 
capital costs, etc. Information about Shac- 
owscope reading paper included. (Psychwo- 
technics, Inc.) 

60. Folders on Summer Sessions at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
itineraries of Tours of Europe for 1959, 
University of San Francisco Extension. 


(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 


November 1958 
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Orvus Dodsworth Becomes 
Head of Northwestern WEA 


AU CLAIRE—Orvus Dodsworth, Med- 


ford superintendent of schools, succeeded 
Philip Meyer of Black River Falls as 
president of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Education Association at the close of the 
annual convention in Eau Claire, Oct. 
g-!0, According to their constitutional 
provision for succession, Walker Wyman 
of iver Falls becomes first vice president; 
Ha-cl Calhoun of Barron, second vice 
president; and Patricia Denker of Eau 
Claire, third vice president. E. W. Brick- 
ner of Independence was elected member 
of the Executive Board for a_ five-year 
tern. L. E. Slock of Eau Claire continues 
as secretary, and Earl Tealey of Eau 
Claire, as treasurer. Slock reported a new 
high of over 3,600 in attendance. 
Resolutions Adopted 

‘lhe Association in adopting the follow- 
ing resolutions established policies for the 
officers and members to promote: 

|. Expressed appreciation to George E. 
Watson, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, for the work already done to 
bring federal aid to worthy college 
students. 

2. Urge the Wisconsin legislature to 
speedily enact the laws necessary to im- 
plement the provision of Public Law 864 
so that qualified and deserving college 
students may benefit from the law by 
Sept. 1959. 

3. Commended the National Education 
Association for all its constructive work in 


behalf of education and urged all mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association to become members of 
the NEA. 

4. Urge all school boards to provide 
teacher liability insurance. 

5. Urge the WEA to investigate the 
possibilities of term life insurance program 
for public school teachers, similar to that 
provided all state employees. 

6. Urge the Wisconsin legislature to 
provide increased state aid for education 
in order to come nearer the national 
average. 

7. Commended the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, the Board of Regents, and the Co- 
ordinating Committee for their efforts in 
providing better facilities for the institu- 
tions of higher learning in the state and 
urge them to continue their efforts in this 
great work. 

8. Expressed approval of the WEA for 
the “organization’s vigorous and _ highly 
effective leadership in improving educa- 
tional opportunities and programs in 
Wisconsin.” 

9. Urge the WEA to continue the study 
and support of metropolitan school dis- 
tricts embodying a fiscally independent 
board of education. 


LEGISLATURE DETERMINES AID 


(Continued from Page 23) 





1959 of $119,294 which requires no 
matching. 


For statistical services and records there 
is an annua! appropriation of $50,000 
which requires state matching of an equal 


Wisconsin Reaches 2/3 
Of NEA Membership Goal 


MADISON—By Nov. 6, Wisconsin had 
attained two-thirds of its membership goal 
of 10,000 members in the National Edu- 
cation Association for 1958-59. Ivan 
Booker, director of the NEA Membership 
Division, reported at a regional meeting 
of representatives from six Mid-western 
states in Indianapolis, that Wisconsin had 
secured 6,714 members and needs 3,286 
to reach its quota. Wisconsin needs 806 to 
equal last year’s record and 2,689 to ex- 
ceed our best record. 


Racine Urges All Groups to 
Observe Education Week 


RACINE—The Racine Education Asso- 
ciation sent a letter to every church and 
every organization in the city to urge ob- 
servance of American Education Week by 
special programs and to invite all citizens 
to visit the schools during the week, re- 
ports Earl Nelson, president of REA. The 
Association recommended the Racine Pub- 
lic Library as a source for program sug- 
gestions and offered a list of capable 
speakers who might be called upon. 


amount. 

Watson assured the administrators that 
he has supported the principle of addi- 
tional support of education by the federal 
government and that he would recommend 
to the Governor and the legislature that 
Wisconsin participate in the program. 








WEA Films for You 


CAREER DAY SPEAKER 


Crowded Out 


The newest 1958 NEA color film depicts the handicaps for 
both pupil and teacher who have to work in a crowded 
classroom. 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 
a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
they have a motive to learn. 


Satellites, Schools, and Survival 


Charles Van Doren provides the continuity in the script 
which combines the ‘‘musts” in education if we are to sur- 
vive in a competitive world. 


A Desk for Billie 


This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
of Mrs. Billie Davis, a child of migrant parents, who 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 
color, 57 minutes. 


The first three films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 
29 minutes. You may have any film rental free for 
showing in your community. All the WEA asks is 
that you pay the return postage. 


Wisconsin Education Association 


. 404 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 











Services available to give five talks based on over one hun- 
dred and fifty appearances in Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nevada, Montana, Texas, Kansas and Florida. 


A. M. PROGRAM 
1—Kick-Off Talk for the entire high school. 
2—Senior Class participating experience. 
3—Noon Luncheon Talk for service groups like 
Kiwanis, Rotary or Lions and visiting consult- 
ants. 
P.M. PROGRAM 


4—Seniors and visiting consultants. 
Conference Groups with Consultants. 


5—Evening Meeting with P.T.A. 


The above suggestions are based on over forty years ex- 
perience in this work along with teaching and administrative 
duties in Dunwoody Institute, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Florida and followed by two years as Guidance 
Adviser in the Minnesota State Dept. of Education, con- 
tacting 459 high schools out over the state. 


Costs: actual expense or honorarium. 


Detailed information and suggestions available 
without obligation. 


RALPH T. CRAIGO (Retired) 


5733 So. James Minneapolis 19, Minnesota 


For the 80% who will not go to college ask for mono- 
graph: “Answers to Four Questions that Seniors must Learn 
to Answer Out In Life’ —30¢ post paid. 


. 
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——EUROPE ON A BUDGET—, 


Folders now available for our 
1959 Economy program. 

With trans-Atlantic steamship pas- 

Sage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 6, June 16, July 8-$1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 8, June 20, June 
DE cee ene ame ae $1025 
With trans-Atlantic air passage: 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 62 days, 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26--$1337 
STANDARD AIR CIRCL E, 43 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 15, June 22_$1095 
Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all 

itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; ex- 
cellent hotels and meals; sightseeing and 
entertainment; prices absolutely inclu- 
sive. Tours expertly conducted through- 
out. 














aw 
Organization 


—e meee sree P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA =m 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A 
low-priced, different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. 

Also shorter trips: 4—9 weeks—3 age groups. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia (Box S$) Pasadena, California 











SUMMER 
Leave: ; 
hen, | WORLD CRUISE 
dune 5 from 
| Miami $ 3 900 
June 8 Modern passenger liner T. V. Irpinia 
stops in 21 countries in 96 days 
; | Los — Two. swimming pools First ‘class 
i dune food and service. 
‘ SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
i or WORLD CRUISES, Inc. 
i 414 ISTA Center. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's Leading Producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which con- 
tains an unusual selection of the music of more than 


300 people, recorded on location by native orchestras 
and local groups; each Long Play Record is accom- 
panied by extensive notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities. And the famous SONGS TO 
GROW ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 
For complete catalogue write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 











TRAVEL RIGHT 

Check choice and mail today CW) 

. Custom made courier assisted— oe O 

. Collegiate Tours to—Europe (] U.S.A. (J 

bs <5 of New England Tour Pn 22- 

uly 3 | 

‘A Course on Wheels’? N.E. Origins His- 

tory & Literature from 1620. 3 Hours 
Univ. Credit. 

Book early—This Tour sold out last four 


Wishes 


WN 


rs. 
W orld-Wide 


and 


Travel Specify 
Write 


yea 
For 








79 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ARNOLD TOURS 
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Recess Time 


What Kind of Grouping? 

Mrs. Orvold, first grade teacher in the 
McFarland Public Schools, was arranging 
her class for dismissal at noon and liked 
to have each group know exactly where 
they were going. 

“Will all the boys and girls who are 
going to eat in the hot lunch room pro- 
gram stand over here,” said Mrs. Orvold 
as she pointed to an area in the room. 
“Now will the boys and girls who have 
their lunch in pails stand over here.” 

Jonny who was patiently waiting for 
her to notice him finally raised his hand. 
“Yes, Jonny, what is it?” said Mrs. Orvold. 

“Mrs. Orvold, where do the bags go,” 
asked Jonny. 


A Way Out 

A much married man was trying to 
chisel some free advice from a lawyer 
friend. “Isn’t there some way in which 
a man can avoid paying alimony?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer. “Two. 
can stay single or stay married.” 


He 


Just Warming Up 

A rodeo performer from Montana visit- 
ing in Texas was invited to test one of the 
local broncos. He hadn’t been on the 
horse a full second before he found him- 
self flying thru the air. 

“Man,” he panted, “these Texas horses 
sure can buck.” 

“He didn’t buck,” 
cow hand. “That 
hiccuping.” 


Calm Indeed! 

Upon entering the room a woman rec- 
ognized the celebrity who was to address 
her group pacing madly back and forth. 

“Are you always nervous like this be- 
fore a speech?” she asked. 

“Nervous! Why, no, I never get nerv- 
ous,” he replied. 

“Oh, no?” observed the woman. “Then 
what, may I ask, are you doing in the 
Ladies’ Room?” 


commented a_ local 
cayuse was merely 





Hoping for a Miss 

I shall miss you while you are on your 
hunting trip, dear,” said the young wife. 
“And I shall pray that the other hunters 
do the same thing.” 


Many Happy Returns 
“Jones,” said Smith, 
ceited, self-satisfied person 
known.” 
“What 
neighbor. 
“Today is his birthday,” Smith replied, 
“and Jones sent a telegram of congratu- 
lations to his mother.” 


“is the most con- 
I've ever 
asked a 


did he do now?” 


Room For Opportunity 

“Why do you want to enter the United 
States?” the immigration official asked. 

“I want to lead a peaceful life and 


make an honest living,’ replied the 
immigrant. 
“Good,” said the official. “That’s not 


one of our overcrowded fields.” 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1959 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 29—August 1 
$240 includes tuition, board and room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 27—August 18 

Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625 
including tuition, board and room, and activities, 
and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW YORK-MADRID- 
VALENCIA. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE. 
July and August 

A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. Con. 
ducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of San 
Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mik- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small che:ks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right aw ty. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRE’ T, 
Dept. 160-Y, 7464 Clark Street, 


Chicago 26, Illinois. 











FOR SALE 


25—Standard Electric Series 10—Voit 
Class Room Clocks—All under 5 years in 
use—A real buy—All or part. 


Write 


Vocational & Adult School 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 











——NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET— 


Entitled ‘‘CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or PROFIT'' 
- . Has 32 pages of illustrated Christmas Croft 
25¢ 


Ideas and instructions. Booklet and our 
Catalog FREE with order, by request. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-D Euclid 4 East 16th St. 5832 Chicago 
Cleveland 3, O. New York 3, N.Y. Chicago 51, Ill. 

















Just For YOU! 


Localized Teaching Material 


‘“‘“Great Lakes Shipping” 


A Brilliant, Sparkling FILMSTRIP Lesson 
PLUS A Four-Page Supplementary Guide 
Useful in ALL Grade Levels 
$3.50 ($3.25 if you send check with order) 

2 or more: $3 ea, Order one for each school. 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., Madison 1, Wis. 
Publishers of VEC WEEKLY News Filmstrip 














Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 





November 1958 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Madison, WEA Office, Friday, 
October 3, 1958 


SUMMARY 

Approved payment of bills and 
accepted Treasurer's report. 

A cepted a goal of 10,000 NEA 
mer bers for 1958-59. 

Acreed to select Wisconsin’s Out- 
stan ling School Board Member 
fro: a list submitted by George 
Tip r+, Executive Secretary of the 
Wis onsin Association of School 
Boa ds. 

V.ted to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin in helping pro- 
mote the Governor’s Conference on 
Chil{ren and Youth, April 3-4, 1959. 

Appointed Don Upson to repre- 
sent Wisconsin at a meeting at the 
U. S. Military Academy, November 
11-12-13, 1958 with expenses paid. 

Acreed to study the responsibility 
of WEA Committee chairmen at the 
caucus preceding the annual 
convention. 

Recommended that the WEA 













HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y. 





Practical help in 
EACHING 


Square Dance 

Couple Dances & Mixers 
Rhythms 

Folk Dances 

Singing Games 

Play Party Games 
Marching 
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Rope Skipping 
78 or 3313 rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Box No. 61, Freeport, N. Y. 
(| Please send FREE BROCHURE 


'. Enclosed is 50¢ for 331/; rpm 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD giving 
excerpts from albums checked 


Your Name___ 
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WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Council on Education keep the WEA 
Platform up to date. 

Approved purchase of two addi- 
tional copies of the film, “Crowded 
Out.” 

Approved expenses for printing a 
new retirement handbook. 

Approved allowance of expenses 
for additional hotel costs to Angus 
Rothwell to represent Wisconsin at 
the National Council of Teacher 
Retirement Systems meeting in At- 
lantic Citv on February 12-13, 1959. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


Beloit Education Association 
Sponsors Lecture Series 


The citizens of Beloit will have the 
opportunity to hear three national and 
internationally known authors and corre- 
spondents during the school year 1958-59 
thru the initiative and leadership of the 
Beloit Education Association. On Nov. 13 
Stuart Chase, an author on economic sub- 
jects, began the series in the Memorial 
High School Auditorium. 

Harrison Salisbury, a New York Times 
correspondent, who won the Pulitzer prize 
for his reporting on Russia, will appear 
Jan. 15, and William L. Shirer who has 
lectured exteasively thruout the United 
States and has been a radio reporter on 
national and international topics, will con- 
clude the series by an address on Mar. 12. 

Approximately 1,500 Beloiters attended 
the 1957-58 series and because of the ex- 
cellence of the talent the officers of the 
association are expecting a record atten- 
dance for this year’s programs. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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) | Language 
tor Daily Use 


FOURTH EDITION 


by Dawson, Zollinger, Miller, 


° °Foley, and Connell 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 


JAMES W. FARREY 
Wisconsin Representative 
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Issue in January 


® The publication of the complete reports of the WEA 
committees, the action of the Representative Assembly, 
and excerpts from the convention addresses in a spe- 
cial issue of the Journal in January last year was well 
received by WEA members. In the one issue we col- 
lected all material on educational policy as a guide tor 
officers and members. We shall have another special 
edition of the Journal next January. 


An Answer to Critics 


® Some of our national magazines have been publish- 
ing articles critical of education. In its Statement on 
Public Education the WEA Council on Education 
agrees with the critics when it says, “Everything that 
is said is true—somewhere. All of us know that there 
are some schools where the quality of education is as 
limited as some of the critics are saying. There are many 
other places where the quality of education meets every 
demand of the severest critics. In all cases the quality 
depends, in large part, on what our citizens want and 
demand in each community.” 

We believe we are voicing the opinions of most edu- 
cators when we say we welcome constructive criticism 
but are disturbed when national magazines pubtish 
articles by authors who use every propaganda device 
known to man in order to make a point against educa- 
tion. Not only are some magazine publishers guilty of 
printing articles which stack the cards against public 
education, but also “experts” write books on the subject 
using the same techniques. These books are purchased 
in quantities by those who think more of dollars than 
of children, and are distributed to members of school 
boards. 

To provide all teachers with some material which 
may be used to combat the half-truths and innuendos 
about education we have published in this issue the 
major part of Dr. Conant’s address in Wisconsin on 
“The Challenge Facing Our High Schools.” While you 
may disagree with some of his recommendations you 
will find much encouragement in the results of his 
study. If schools are of proper size so that students of 
all levels of intelligence may have courses adapted to 
their capabilities and if we have proper guidance of 
students into those courses, we will have met two of 
our principal problems. 

It is indeed encouraging to know that we do have 
many schools which meet the tests of a comprehensive 
high school wherein all the children of all the people 
are being educated. Furthermore, it is encouraging to 
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know that it is within our means and our imagination 
to provide schools to meet the challenge of our times 
if we have the will to do so. In spite of all the critics 
the American people seem to be convinced that our 
school system is the best that has been devised so far 
by a free people for a free people. Educators and lay. 
men are studying all phases of education and wil! no 
doubt make some changes, but we believe there wii! be 
no revolution in our system. To answer some of the 
critics we will undoubtedly make greater effort. to 
locate and educate the gifted child and demand the 
maximum efforts from all students according to ab ity, 
but we will never scrap our system for any forigy 
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Informing the Public 


@ Education is public business. Every school bu: get 
must be approved by the public either by elected ff. 
cials or by a direct vote of the electorate. In any ase 
the amount of money to support education mus’ be 
approved by the people. When we hear that. sc iool 
bond issues have been defeated or budgets submi ted 
by school administrators are pared down, we wo der 
if the public understands the entire situation. 

That you may have some information to give to the 
people we quote from an editorial in School Life \ rit- 
ten by Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissione © of 
Education. He said: “Quality education these days can- 
not be bought in the bargain basement. Yet we keep 
trving to buy it there. For example, thruout the United 
States we are paving teachers starting salaries app) ovxi- 
mately $1,000 a vear less than the average salary for 
starting workers in major industrial and busimess con- 






















cerns. 
“This is the kind of pay for which a new teacher is 
expected to be on duty each morning well before sc/:ool 
begins and, in addition to teaching classes all day, to 
supervise lunch rooms, recess activities, or study halls. 
and go home late in the evening facing other hours ot 
correcting papers and planning. Then there are night 
and Saturday duties at football games, band concerts. 
class plays, and a whole series of official meeting: to 












round out the week. 

“One thousand dollars a year less at the start than 
business and industry jobs is what citizens of our coun- 
trv are paving teachers who are expected to 1) take 
charge of 25 to 40 children every school day, 2) get a 
college education and continue training on a lifetime 
basis, 3) be master of both subject matter and te.ch- 
ing technique, 4) dress well, 5) be firm, but patient 
and reasonable, 6) preserve our cultural heritage. 
7) advance the frontiers of knowledge, 8) nurture the 
voung genius; improve the average student; discover. 
and assist the pupil with special problems, 9) partici- 
pate in community activities, 10) encourage thrift, hard 
work, and clear thinking, and 11) exemplify the ideals 
of democracy. 

“Maybe this kind of a bargain is part of the reson 
why half of all the new teachers entering the profes:ion 
today plan to leave teaching within five vears. 

“Let citizens everywhere come out of the bar: ain 
basement in their search to hold and find qual ied 
teachers to instruct and to inspire.” 
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